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Description of the 
Catholic Chapel. 


MPHE Edinburgh Catholic Chapel 
was built in 1813, upon a plan of 
Mr Gillespie, Architect. A greater 
measure of ornament was introduced 
into the original plan; but the funds, 
which were raised partly by subscrip- 
tion, would not admit of such an ex- 
nse. The dimensions within the 
walls are 100 feet in length by 52 feet 
in breadth. 

This little Chapel was so much ad- 
mired, that it has led to the general 
adoption, throughout the country, of 
the Gothic style in the architecture 
of churches. The Cathelic Chapel at 
Glasgow, designed by the same archi- 
tect, is, we have been told, the most 
magnificent modern church in Scot- 


‘Jand. 


The interior is ornamented by a 
very fine original painting of Van- 
dyke, representing Dead Christ in the 
lap of the Virgin. The figures are 
as large as life, and the picture in 
perfect preservation. _ 
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Critical Notices of Recent Works in 


GERMAN Literature. 
From the German. . 
and Campaigns of Marshal 
_ ~~ Wellington, Duke of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. Drawn,up from the report of 


an eye-witness, an oflicer in the Ger- 
man legion, and from the best works 
in English, French, and German li- 
terature, on the Spanish campaign: 
Prague, 1816.” ‘The present work 
corresponds very ill to this title-page ; 
out of which the word “fe ought cer- 
tarnly to have been expunged 5 altho’ 
the writer would have us believe, that 
up to this moment the virtue and fame 
of his hero had been wholly unknown, 
and that he had sprung upon us at 
once as a complete Minerva, from the 
brain of Jupiter: whereas the fact is, 
that neither the achievements nor . 
the private life of this celebrated com- 
mander are secrets to any one. He 
quotes, as sources of his information, 
the Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, Rocca’s Memoirs of 
the war of the French in Spain, Sar- 
razin’s history of the Spanish war, 
Dr Adam Neal’s letters from Portu- 
gal and Spain, Bolgmann’s Travels 
through Portugal and Spain, and the 
Moniteur. The fact is, however, that 
these writings have been little resorted 
to, and that the work is drawn up al- 
most entirely from the MS. of the Ha- 
noverian officer whoserved inthe Span- 
ish war, and relates almost solely to 
the facts which came under his notice. 
As his observations, however, appear 
to be accurate, and his report faithful, 
this work forms a useful contribution 
to the history of the Spanish cam- 
paign; only it ought to have been 
given for what it is, not for a life of 
Lord 
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Lord Wellington. He has shewn 
himself unacquainted with the titles 
of his hero, in representing him only 
as a Spanish Duke, whereas he is 
also Duke of Wellington in Great 
Britain. The portrait on the title- 
page has a distant resemblance ; but, 
after the much superior prints of this 
subject which have been published, a 
much better one might have been 
easily made. 

“The New Birth of Germany, 
published and celebrated in a series of 
Sermons, through the course of the 
never-to-be-forgotten year 1813. By 
Joh. Heinr. Bernh. Draseke. 1814.” 
— Thoughts, or Sermons on the 
events of the year 1813 and 1814. 
By J. Ch. Spiess. 1815.°—* Ser- 
mons on the events so joyful to our 
native land, of the years 1813 and 
1814. By P. Wille, Preacher in 
Cassel. 1815.” With feeling, with 
enthusiasm, with warm overflowing 
eloquence, the first of these preachers 
animates his countrymen in the glo- 
rious resistance which they were then 
making ; awakening, rousing, exhort- 
ing, inspiring them to action. ‘These 
sermons were intended to be publish- 
ed at the very period of the events to 
which they refer; but this was pre- 
vented by the occupation of Ham- 
burgh by the French. The delay is 
to be regretted, so weil are they. cal- 
culated to inspire their readers with 
high enterprize, or virtuous shame, to 
encourage or to console them. One 
tone breathes through the whole :— 
to love, to labour, to fight, to sacrifice 
ourselves for our native land, and to 
find a reward in the approbation of 
our own conscience, and in the favour 
of God. If the preacher goes thus 
through a narrow round of ideas, this 
cannot be imputed as a blame, since 
it necessarily arises from the object 
which he has in view. The tone of 
these discourses may be guessed from 
their texts, of which the following are 
some :—“ The measure will soon be 


full,” (on Trinity Sunday 1812.)— 


+ from the passing events. 


‘“ Be welcome, thou fair futurity,” 
(on New Year’s Day 1813.) “The 
Star of Life shines on us,” (Epipha- 
ny.) ‘He who loves God, must 
take up his cross,” (Good Friday.) 
“ Where is thy triumph, oh Death ? 
and oh Hell, where is thy victory ?” 

The sermons of M. D. Spiess do 
not attach themselves to the imme- 
diate events of the day, but rather 
call to recollection those which have 
already elapsed. his collection of 
sermons may therefore serve, to the 
citizens of Frankfort, as a species of 
religious chronicle of the late event- 
ful years. We recognize throughout, 
the earnestness, the candid and vir- 
tuous zeal of the preacher, The ser- 
mons of M. Wille, are similar in ob- 
ject and spirit to those already no- 
ticed. A well-meaning man, he stu- 
dies, in plain unadorned language, to 
draw instruction and encouragement 


“ Journal of a Tour through part 
of Germany, and through Italy, in 
the years 1804-5, by Eliza Von der 
Recke. Edited by Counsellor Bot- 
tinger. 3 vols. Berlin. 1815.’ The 
authoress undertook these travels for 
the restoration of her health; for 
which purpose the warm climate of 
Italy, and the baths of Ischia, ap- 
peared likely to be serviceable. Pro- 
bably the travelling, as travelling, had 
a considerable influence in her deter- 
mination. In going from Bayreuth 
to Rome, she employed nearly three 
months ; in Rome, which she reached 
on the 8th November 1804, she re- 
mained till the 19th May, and she 
continued from that time till the 15th 
November 1805 at Naples and Is- 
chia. During all this period, the 
writing of her journal was never in- 
terrupted by any species of indisposi- 
tion. Few days pass in vain, and the 
greater part of thé communications, 
sometimes the easy eflusions of an 
elegant mind, sometimes views and 
descriptions of external objects of na- 
ture, art, of men and their motives of 

action, 
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action, all bear the stamp of careful 
selection and discriminating judg- te 
ment, The first volume contains her 
travels to Rome; the second, her resi- 
dence in that city, with excursions to 
the neighbourhood; the third, the 
journey to Naples ‘and Ischia, with 
her residence in these places. 

** Inquiries into the most import- 
ant civil aflairs, founded on experi- 
ence. From the English of John 
Craig. Volume I. Jena.” The 
foundations of that policy which 1s 
founded on experience, are here exhi- 
bited in the German language. This 
work treats of a most important sub- 
ject, and gives occasion to serious re- 
flections on political affairs; it is 
treated with that method which be- 
comes a man of judgment, and. by 
which alone sure results can be ob- 
tained. ‘To German readers an in- 
troduction by Professor Hegewish 
will be a welcome accompaniment. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS, 


QEVER AL degrees of latitude are 

to be measured in Jutland by or- 
der of the king of Denmark. The 
operation will be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Schumusher, who has succeed- 
ed the late Mr Bugg as Astronomer 
Royal. 


Me Borie, last spring, examined 


the Caldbeck fells, in Cumberland, 


which he found to be principally com- 
posed of granite. In some places he 
observed the granite traversed by 
veins of quartz, some of them six feet 
wide, and running N. and 8. The 
quartz, in some veins, is beautifully 
chrystallized; in others it is inter- 
mixed with mica and wolfram. One 
vein attracted his particular attention. 
It is five feet wide, runs NNW, and 
and SSE. and quartz, which is the 


predominating ingredient, is associa- 
ted with crystals of mica, melybdena, 
and crystals of asparagus stone. 

Professor Berzelius was employed 
last summer, along with Assessor 
Gahn in examining the minerals in 
the neighbourhood of Fahlun. The 
mine of Finbo is in a granite vein, 
which traverses gniefs. During their 
examination of this vein, they disco- 
vered several new minerals, of which 
the following are the most remark- 
able—1. Orthite, so named because it 
always forms straight radii: it resem- 
bles gadolinte, but diflers in its fusibi- 
lity. 2. Neutral fluate of ceruim, crys- 
tallized in regular six-sided prisms, 
3. Subfluate of ceruim: in it the fluoric 
acid is combined with twice as much 
of these bases as in the preceding mi- 
neral, 4. Fluate of yttria. 

A new printing press, or printing 
engine, has recently excited the at- 
tention of the typographical world.— 
It is wrought by the power of steam, 
and, with the aid of two or three boys, 
perfects nearly a thousand sheets per 
hour. A common press, worked by 
two men, takes off but two hundred 
and fifty impressions on one side, and 
requires eight hours to perfect a thou- 
sand sheets. Hence three boys in 
one hour, at a cost of sir-pence, are 
enabled, by this new application of 
the power of steam, to perform the 
labour of two men for eight hours, at 
a cost of etght shillings. Such are 


the present capabilities ‘of this engine 5 


but, as there is no limit to its required 
powers, and the size of the Jorm is no 
obstacle to its perfect performance, 
it is proposed to take impressions on 
double-demy, in which case three 
boys, at szx-pence, will in one hour, 
perform the labour of thirty-two men, 
at sixteen shillings! ‘This engine is 


now at work at a printing-oflice near 
Fleet-street, and another on a similar, 
but less perfect construction, has, for 
some time past, been employed on a 
Morning Newspaper. In its general 

analogy, 
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analogy, this press is not unlike the 
yolling press of copper-plate printers. 
The forms, being fixed on the curriage, 
are drawn under a cylinder, oa which 
the sheet being laid, and the ink dis- 
tributed by an arrangement of rol- 
lers, the impression 18 taken on one 
side. ‘Ihe sheet is then conveyed off 
by bands to a second cyiinder, around 
which it is carried on the second form, 
and the is produced in 
perfect regiter without the aid of 


points. All the manual labour is per- 


formed by a boy who lays the paper 
on the first evlinder, by one who takes 
it off from the second cylinder, and by 
a third who lays the sheets evenly on 
the dunk. As a farther instance ef 
economy in the materials, we may 
mention, that the waste steam from 
the copper is intended to be carried 
in tubes rowrd the entire suite of ofh- 
ces, with a view to warm them. 

The ware safe-lamp has now 
been (says Mr Brande) in general use 
in almost all the northern mines infes- 
ted with fire-damp, for eight months, 
without a single failure. Sir H. Da- 
vy hes lately had some lamps made of 
thick twilled tron gause, which con- 
tains sixteen wires tn warp, and about 
thirty m weft. A single lamp con- 
structed of it never became red-hot 
in the most explosive atmospheres,— 
Where a very strong light is required 
in collieries, a large wick may be 
used, and the cylinder be from 2 to 
2.5 inches in diameter. 


que 
The following are some of Dr Clarke’s 
experiments with Newman’s blow- 
Vitr“fication of the Metals of the 
Earths, and some of the Semi-metals 
upon Charcoal——la all the experi- 
ments that I have made with the ig- 
nited gas where charcoal has been 
used for a support, this inexplicable 
property has been more or less mani- 
jested. Pure barytes, mixed with soot 


and lamp-oil, and placed within a ca- 
vily at the end of a stick of charcoal, 
instead of exhibiting the dark appear- 
ance, which during its fusion per se 
denotes its incipient reduction to the 
metallic state, becomes white, and as- 
sumes a vitreous aspect; but when 
the vitrified mass is taken out of the 
charcoal, and exposed alone to the 
ignited gas, fusion ensues, attended 
with combustion, scintillation, and 
the revival of the metal. Are we to 
conclude from this that the base of 
charcoal is itself metallic? or that 
the metal is a compound body result- 
ing from the union of hydrogen with 
the substance which appears to be re- 
vived in the metailic state ? 

Meials of the Earths.—With ree 
spect to the metals which I have ob- 
tained from silex, barytes, and stron- 
tian, and especially from the last two, 
unless there be a suflicient body of 
flame, even by means of the ignited 
gas, they cannot be obtained for want 
of heat. A tube with too smail a dis 
ameter, has been the cause of failure 
in some of my own experiments that 
were made with a view to the revival 
of those metals, With Newman’s im- 
proved blow- pipe, using a wooden 
sereen as a protection, | should cone 
sider failure as almost impossivle. 

Oriental Rubics—Being placed up- 
on charcoal, their fusion was so rapid 
that feared they would volatilize. — 
‘They ran together into a bead, and 
remained in such a liquid state before 
the gas, that the current of it pene- 


trated like a stream of air upon oil, 


when urged by a pair of bellows. The 
bead, when examined, was white and. 
opake ; all colour having disappeared. 
It was then again exposed to the ig- 
nited gas, and being taken from the 
charcoal, by iron forceps, its surface 
was covered with a thin flaky metallic 
substance, which came off upon the 
fingers, glittering like scales of the 
carburet of manganese. Being a 
third time fused, it assumed a varie- 
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Level Canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
ty of shapes, like sapphire during fu- 


sion. As its bulk seemed to be now 
diminished, the operation was conclu- 
ded: the bend, when cold, exhibited 
a pale pink colour ; probably owing 
to 2 small portion of silex. 

Reduction of Tin Ovide.—This af- 


fords an easy and very pleasing expe-_ 


riment. Wood-tin exposed to the ig- 
nited gas communicates a beautiful 
blue colour, like that of violets, to the 
flame; which, I believe, has not been 
before noticed. If a pair of iron for- 
ceps be used as a support, the iron be- 
comes covered with an oxide of tin of 
incompayable whiteness. ‘The fusion 
is rapid; and, if the wood-tin be 
placed upon charcoal, the metal is 
revived in a pure and malleable 
state. 

Reduction of Iron Oxide.—1n this 
experiment, | made use of wood-iron, 
or fibrous red haematite. It was pla- 
ced upon charcoal, and instantly fused ; 
being reduced to a bead, which began 
to burn, like iron-wire, by continu- 
ance of the heat. 

Fusion and Combustion of Plati- 
num.— The largest drops which have 
fallen from melting platinum wire, 
when exposed to the utmost heat, 
weigh ten grains; but we have ob- 
tained drops of metal weighing four- 


teen grains, when the current of gas’ 


is diminished so as not to let the me- 
tal run off too quickly from the wire : 

and by placing several globules upon 
a piece of charcoal, and suffering the 
whole force of the gas to act upon 
them, thé metal is made to boil, and 
they all run together into one mass. 

Semi-metals.—1 shall describe some 
of them as they now appear, more than 
four months after their reduction to 
the metallic state :— 

Cobalt—is a metal somewhat dark- 
er than iron, easily admitting the ac- 
tion of a file. 

Manganese—resembles the metal 
of barytes: it is somewhat harder 
than cobalt, exhibiting a whiter co- 
lour, and a greater degree of lustre, 
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Tungsten or Scheelin.—This metal 
I obtained from wollram : it resem- 
bles the magnetic iron ore of Lapland, 
not bemg, however, itself nmgnetic. 
Upon the action of the file it disclo- 
ses a brilliant metallic surface, with a 
high degree of lustre. 

arsenical 
iron ; but when further reduced, and 
exhibited in the form of globules, it 
has the whiteness of the purest sil- 
ver. 

Urantum—is the hardest of all the 
semi-metals : the sharpest file wall 
scarcely touch it. ‘The colour and 
lustre of this metal resemble those of 

lished iron. 

Titanium.—The exterior surface 
of this beautiful metal, after fusion, is 
of a black colour, like the metal of 
barytes when obtained directly from 
the earth: it is very hard. When 
filed it is nearly as white as silver. 

‘ertum.—The appearance of this 

metal is like that of iron: it is very 

hard, and its surface, after fusion, is 
of a brownish colour. 


Plan for a Line of Canal upon One 
Level, between the Cities of Exin- 
BURGH GLascow. By 
STEVENSON, Esq. Civil Engincer. 


HE plan of a canal to unite Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow has, for some 
time past, excited the greatest possi- 
ble interest. ‘The comparative merits 
of the Level Canal, recommended by 
Mr Rennie, and of the Union Canal 
by Mr Telford, have been a subject 
of very eager discus-ion. Here, how- 
ever, we have the proposition of a new 
line, which holds out advantages su- 
perior to those aflorded- by either, 
though accompanied with some diffi- 
culties peculiar to itself. This line, 
proposed by Mr Stevenson, an engin- 
eer of the most acknowledged emi- 
nence, presents the remarkable feature 
of forming a navigable communicatiqn 
between 
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between these two great cities without 
a single lock, He thus proposes to 
save at once the original expense of 


construeting the locks, the difficulty 


of procuring water, and the inconve- 
niences to which they subject boats 
and passengers. Another very im- 
portant advantage is the facility af- 
forded in carrying the canal down 
to Leith, as his proposed level is from 
80 to 120 feet lower, than that of any 
of the other lines of canal, ‘The modes 
in which the canal may be locked 
down to Leith appears to have occu- 
pied much of Mr Stevenson’s attep- 
tion; and he observes— 

‘It may here be mentioned, that 
from the almost complete occupation 
by buildings, of the lands between 
Edinburgh and Leith, it is rendered 
a matter of considerable difficulty, to 
find a track between the City and its 
Port, that shall be direct, without in- 
terfering with valuable property.— 
One line, from Edinburgh to Leith, 
sets off from the Flay-market at the 
westend of Maitland Street, and locks 
down by Canonmills to the Wet 
Docks, as delineated on the plan.— 
This line would admit of a Wharf 
being formed at Canonmills, from 
which the communication with Leith 
might be made by only three or four 
locks an important view of the case, 
which, in eflect, might be conceived 
as extending the Harbour of Leith to 
the very skirts of the City of Edin- 
burgh. A second line of direction to 
Leith, and capable of forming a simi- 
lar, or even a closer connection be- 
tween the City and its Port, although 
it is not quite so direct, and may ap- 
pear at first sight intricate, will per- 
haps upon the whole be found fully as 
eligible. This line may begin to lock 
down to Leith from a Basin. at the 


North Bridge; passing under the 


Centre Arch, and along the southern 
side of the Old Physic Gardens, and 
back: grounds on the southern side of 
Paul’s Work, and adjoiming proper- 
ties, as shewn upon the plan, to the 


Abbey-Hill, and along the Eastern 
Road to Leith; through the Links of 
Leith to the glass Works, where the 
line may turn westward at high wa- 
ter-mark,*and be made to enter the 
Harbour of Leith opposite to the 
Gates of the Wet Docks,—by a work, 
which, though somewhat expensive, 
may with great propriety be consider- 
ed as subservient to the acquirement 
of much valuable property, by the for- 
mation of an extensive Basin and 
Whart-walls along the South Sands, 
bringing important advantages to the 
Trade of Leith.’ 

He afterwards describes aa follows 
the line by which the canal is to pass : 

‘ In tracing this extensive level, as 
delineated and shown upon the ac- 
companying plan, it proceeds from the 
site of a Basin’ opposite to Canal 
Street, westward, and may be madé 
to pass along the sloping bank on 
either side, or the middle of the 
North Loch grounds, and be tunnel- 
led through the Earthen Mound. It 
then crosses the road leading to the 
West Church near by the Castle 
Rock. From thence it keeps a west- 
terly direction ; crossing the Lothian 
Road, it passes through the hollow 
ground on the southern side of Mait- 
land Street; crosses the public road 
at the Hay-market, and again at 
Tyne-castle Toll-bar. It then passes, 
on the southern side of Gorgie Mills, 
to the Water of Leith, at Stenhouse 
Mills, north of the village of Slate- 
ford, and proceeds westward, on the 
northern side of the Hailes Quarry 
and Saughton; reaches the River Al- 
mond, and crosses it, below Bird’s 
Mill. The line of direction still con- 
tinuing westward, meets with the vil- 
lage of Broxburn, when it turns to 
the noyth-west in the direction of 


“ Mile Town to near the village’ 
0 


f Pardovan, or it may here be car- 
ried more to the westward, and made 
to enter a flat tract of country, and . 
then turn westward in the direction 
of the Long Erricburn, “terminating: 

in 
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whence Canal vessels could proceed 
to Paisley, and through Ayrshire, by 
the Ardrossan Canal, But still, great 
advantages would attend the connec- 
tion of Port Dundas by water with 


in the Basin at the east end of the 
Town of Linlithgow. The line then 
winds round the northern side of 
Linlithgow Loch, and reaches the 
River Avon, which it crosses about a 
mile and a half below, or to the 


— northward of Linlithgow Bridge ; it 


then crosses the Edinburgh Road near 
the four mile stone. Continuing west- 
ward, it passes on the southern side 
of the village of Polmont, and norih- 
ern side of the village of Redding, 
and reaches the Haw Gien and Bridge, 
on the road leading to Shielhill, It 
then takes a northern direction, to- 
wards the Basin for tire ‘Town of 
Falkirk, and again turns to the west- 
ward, and passes upon the» southern 
side of Glenfuir, and northern side of 
Castlecary, to Lock 20, where it 
forms a junction with the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and is continued, by 
that navigation, upon the same level 
to Port Dundas; from which it may 
be locked down to the Broomiclaw 
and River Clyde, by fourteen locks, 
of 11 feet 2 inches each. 

‘From Port Dundas the line crosses 
the public road at the village of Cow- 
caddens, and is continued by a short 
tunnel, in a direct line through the 
Observatory Hill to the low grounds 
of Blytheswood. After this a con- 
venient line is found through vacant 
grounds to Smithfield, at the Broomie- 
law, near which it terminates in the 
River Clyde, at the Tonnage Office. 

‘The reporter is aware that this cut 
or branch, from Port Dundas to the 
Clyde at the Broomielaw, may be ob- 
jected to on account of the expence, 
estimated at £.59,933 « 18, for one 
mile of navigation, while the land-car- 
riage from the Broomielaw to Port 
Dundas is only about one mile and a 
emer especially as the Forth and 

lyde Canal, with which this level 
line forms a junction, communicates 
with the Clyde at Bowling Bay, and 
may be very easily locked down to 
the Clyde (as has been suggested) 
opposite to the River Cart; from 
, February 1817. 
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the Clyde at the Broomielaw. This 
new Junction Line would thereby 
communicate with the Frith of Forth 
at Leith, the Forth and Clyde Canal 
at Lock 20, the Monkland Canal at 
Port Dundas, and also with the River 
Clyde, and Ardrossan Canal; and 
would thus form a Junction Canal of 
the greatest commercial importance 
to this part-of the kingdom.’ 

‘his line, therefore, is evidently 
preferable to all others proposed, in 
every respect except one, which is, 
that it requires the excavation of twa 
tunnels, one of which is three miles in 
length. ‘The expense, which is esti- 
mated at £.132,000 for the larger, 
and £.43,000 for the smaller one, is 
not the only objection to such a mode 
of preserving the level. So long a 
passage through this region of subter- 
ranean yloom, with the dread of what 
might descend from above, would, it 
is supposed, deter boats, and especial- 
ly passengers, from adventuring by 
such a track. It is but fair, howe 
ever, to listen to what Mr Stevenson 
urges, in order to dispel the public 
apprehension on this subject : 

‘ Although the operation of Canal 
tunnelling is rather a novelty in Scot- 
land, such works are by no means un- 
common in England, of an equal or 
greater extent than that now project- 
ed. There, no ideas of fear or ap- 
prehension are connected with them ; 
and it is with great probability sup- 
posed, that, were such a navigation 
as that now proposed opened but for a 
few months, the Broxburn Tunnel 
would be passed with as little concern 
as any other part of the line, ¢ 

‘ It may here be noticed, that the 
tunnelling upon this line of Canal is — 
proposed to be very differently finish- 
ed from works of this kind intended 
merely for mining operations, or the 
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90 Level Canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Here, the 


excavation is to be made large 
enough to admit of two boats passing, 


conveyance of goods only. 


with a tracking-path. The interior 
is to be lined, where necessary, with 
masonry, so that the Tunnel will be 
as dry as the arching,of bridge-work. 
The Large ‘Tunnel will likewise ad- 
mit of being lighted at different pla- 
ces from above. The boats will also 
carry lights upon their decks, and be 
made with an awning on the top, ren- 
dering them both: cheerful and com- 
fortable. Some have even thought 
that the whole Tunnel might be light- 
ed with gas, so as to produce a very 
fine effect. It may further be obser- 
ved, that if, as has been supposed, the 
travelling between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow is to be conducted along this 
navigation very generally under night, 
the tunnelled part will be no objec- 
tion whatever; and there being no 
locks to pass through, the boats may 
be made of any convenient length, so 
as to afford ample accommodation for 
night travellers, who, as is customary 
in the érekschuyts of the Netherlands, 
may choose’to enjoy their usual repose. 
* The construction of navigable Ca- 
nals in Great Britain is but of re- 
cent introduction; and as the first at- 
tempts of mankind in the works of 
art are generally rude and incomplete, 
so we find the early works of the 
Engineer, in preserving his level, and 
avoiding lockage in Canal works, 
have been in many instances very 
imperfect. It was indeed after much 
practice, and the experience of the 
evils attendant upon numerous locks, 
that Tunnelling was introduced to any 
considerable extent. Even the aque- 
duct constructed by the famous Brind- 
ley, over the river Irwell, on the 
Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, was 
long beheld with: admiration by the 
curious. It was also to the powerful 
mind and inventive genius of this ce- 
lebrated engineer, that we were in- 
debted for the first Navigable Tunnel 


in this country, which was completed 


in the year 1776, at Herecastle in 
Staffordshire ; it is upwards of a mile 
in length, aud was excavated, to avoid 
a circuitous navigation and numerous 
locks. ‘To be relieved from lockage, 
and to save distance, extensive dig- 
ging and tunnelling are now always 
resorted to: as for example, in the 
Canal which joins the Severn and the 
Thames, a tunnel was cut through a 
hill, under the direction of the late 
Mr Whitworth. Here the subter- 
ranean navigation measures about two 
miles and a half in Jength, and about 
two-thirds of this distance is lined 
with masonry. Upon the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal there are three ‘Tunnels ; 
one of these, at Blisworth, is nearly 
two miles in length, about seventeen 
feet in width, and is entirely lined 
with brick-work. Upon the Hud- 
dersfield Canal, conducted by the late 
Mr Outram, Engineer, there is a 
Tunnel excavated at Marsden Hill, 


which is three miles and thirty yards — 


in length: about one-third of this 
reat work is lined with masonry 3 
in the other two-thirds, the opening 
being cut through solid rock, remains 
in the state in which it was left by the 
miner. The Reporter might notice 
several other works of this kind, of 
smaller extent, in various parts of 
England. On the Tavistock Canal, 
in the Duke of Bedford’s estates, a 
Tunnel, intended chiefly for mining 
operations, has been cut under the 
direction of Mr Taylor, Engineer, 
which is a mile and a half in length, 
requiring shafts or pits in the course 
of its formation, of no less than from 
120 to 140 yards in depth. But on 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal- 
worksalone, the totalaggregate length 
of the different tunnels has been esti- 
mated at no less than efghteen miles. 
At present, there is a Tunnel for the 
Regent Canal of considerable extent, 
cutting through the rising ground on 
which Pentonville stands, in the vicini- 
ty of London. Even -in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, so far back 
~ as 
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as 1739, a Tunnel of considerable 


extent was cut through the hill or 
great bank on which the village of 
Lnveresk stands, under the direction 
of William Adam, Esq. one of the 
celebrated architects of that name ; 
the object of this work being to drain 
the coal-field at Pinkie.’ 

Mr Stevenson proposes to make the 
dimensions of the canal—in breadth, 
20 feet at bottom, and from 25 to 40 
feet at top; and the depth five feet. 
This would fit it for craft of from 30 
to 40 tons burden, being the most com- 
motious for inland navigation. He 
estimates the expense at £.491,999 ; 
of which £.88,331 is for the cut be- 
tween Leith and Edinburgh. He ex- 
pects £.74,358 of revenue, which, de- 
ducting £.10,358 for expences, leaves 
a clear profit of £.64,000. 

Upon the whole, the plan appears 
to be highly ingenious and creditable 
to Mr Stevenson 3 yet, on considering 
the great increase of present expense, 
and the prejudice which, well or ill 
founded, certainly exists in this coun- 
try against tunnelling, we still con- 
ceive the Union Canal to be the best 
or the only advantageous practical 
plan, and should be sorry to see any 
obstacle raised against its accomplish- 
ment. 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
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Monday, 6th January 1817. 


R Atison read the concluding 
part of his memoirs of Lord 
Woodhouselee. At the close, he ob- 
served that this life was distinguish- 
ed as being at once a virtuous and a 
happy one. The annals of this So- 
ciety contained the record of greater 
men, but never of one more truly 
good. His domestic habits and en- 
joyments are represented as having 
formed a truly delightful picture.— 
Mr Alison recalled a speech of Mr 


Mackenzie, whom, on his way to 
Woodhouselee, he met returning from 
thence. Mr Mackenzie said, ** L am 
happy you are going to Woodhouse- 
lee ; for no one ever went there with- 
out being happier, or returned with- 
out being better.” As a judge, he 
was characterized by a profound ad- 
miration of the laws of his country, 
and unshaken integrity in the inter- 
pretation of them. The repeated 

anegyrics pronounced by the late 
President Blair, upon his conduct on 
the bench, might be considered as 
fixing his reputation in this capacity. 
He had acted in some of the most im- 
ae stations in human society.— 
n all these his successful ambition 
had been to be found equal to his si- 
tuation, without rising above it.— 
The “ Lectures on History,” and 
Principles of Translation,’ Mr Ali- 
son seemed to consider as the most 
valuable of his works. The life of 
Lord Kames imposed a task which 
scarcely any individual was equal to 
fulfil. The immense variety of the 
pursuits of that eminent ntan could 
not be duly followed and appreciated 
by almost any other individual; and 
the want of unity necessarily arising 
from this circumstance, could not fail 
to diminish the interest of the narra- 
tive. Lord Woodhouselee, who was 
averse to metaphysical inquiry, could 
not, in this respect, estimate the ta- 
lents of Lord Kames. At the same 
time, the work contains much curi- 
ous and valuable information.. Lord 
Woodhouselee foresaw his death for 
some time, and met it with truly pa- 


tient and Christian resignation, ex- 


pressing particular gratitude and sa- 
tisfaction in the lot which he had en- 
joyed throughout life. We hope, on 
a future occasion, to be able to pre- 
sent a more copious analysis of this 
interesting memoir. 


Monday, 13th January. 


A meeting was held for the election 


of office-bearers. Lord Glenlee was 
chosen 
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chosen a vice-president in room of 
Lord Meadowbank, deceased. Pro- 
fessor Jameson, Professor Dunbar, 
Dr Macknight, and Col. Imrie, were 
chosen Counsellors in the room of 
those who went out in rotation. 


Monday, 20th January. 


Dr Gordon read a communication 
from Mr Lauder Dick, relative to 
the parallel roads in Glen Roy. 


Monday, 27th January. 


The following gentleme nwere elect- 
ed members of the Society :— 


Mr Baron Clerk Rattray. 

The Earl of Wemyss and March, 

Lord Reston, 

Dr Francis Buchanan, F. R. S. & A. S. 

John Wilson, Esq. Advocate. 

Dr Dav. Hosack, Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic in New York, 

Lord Advocate, 


John Fleming, Esq. late president of the 
Medical Board of Calcutta, 

Dr David James Hamilton Dickson. 

James Skene, Esq. of Rubeslaw, Advocate. 

Dr William Putney Alison, Physician in 
Edinburgh. 

Dr John Howel. 

Reverend Robert Morehead. 

Robert Bald, Esq. Civil Engineer. 

Thomas Sievwright, Esq. of Meggetland. 


Monday, 3d February. 

The Rev. Dr Brunton read a pa- 
per, written by Dr Craigie, on the 
analogy between the Persian and the 
Greek and Latin languages. This 
analogy had already been often ob- 
served, so far as related to the re- 
semblance of single words. The ob- 
ject here was rather to exhibit it in 
those points which were connected 
with the general structure of the lan- 
guage. Thus, no circumstance seems 
more characteristic of the Greek and 
Latin lancuages, than the termination 
of the neuter plural in A. In Per- 
Sian, in like manner, it was always 
terminated in fa. The future tense, 
an the first and second Latin conju- 
gations is formed by the interposition 
of the letter B. ‘This letter has, in 
Persian, a similar futurizing eflect.— 


‘the same description with those which 
The. 


The Latin gerunds and supines bear 
also a strong resemblance to the Per- 
sian; and from these and other exam- 
ples, no doubt seems to remain of the 
strong affinity between the two lan- 
guages. 
Dr Brewster read a paper detailing 
some experiments made by bim, in 
conjunction with Dr Gordon, on the 
optical properties of the human eye. 
Dr Gordon having procured an eye 
in a state peculiarly recent, being not 
more than half an hour after death, 
Dr Brewster was enabled, by a dili- 
gent examination, to detect some im- 
portant properties which had before 
assed unobserved. 
Sir George Mackenzie read an ex- 
tract of a letter from ‘Thomas Ailan, 
Esq. giving a sketch of the mineralo- 
gical structure of the country around 
Nice. It is composed almost entirely 
of limestone, the strata of which are 
disposed in the most irregular man- 
ner which it is possible to conceive. 
They enclose within them shells of 


are found in the sea beneath, 


thermometer at Nice was generally 
above 50. 


Monday, 17th February. 


Sir George Mackenzie read the 
first part of an Essay on the Theory 
of Association in matter of Taste. 

Sir George stated, that the doc- 
trines which he meant to controvert 
were contained in Mr Alison’s Essay 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste, 
and in the article Beauty, in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. He paid a high tribute to the 
ingenuity and ability of those excel- 
lent writers, to whom he modestly 
professed his own sense of inferiority. 
As he was unable, however, to concur 
mn some of their opinions, he trusted 
to the indulgence of the Society in 
being allowed to state his own impres- 
sions on the subject. 

Sir George conceived, too little 
attention had been paid to the cir- 


cumstance, 
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cumstance, that the objects of sight 
and sound made very different im- 
pressions upon different individuals. 
Each author had reasoned from the 
impression made upon his own mind, 
The term beauty had also been too 
much extended, and used in too vague 
amanner. The word beautiful was 
merely one of a class ; /ovely, pleasing, 
delightful, agreeable, &ec. expressed 
each a different degree of the same 
impression, In this impression the 
rand distinction he conceived to be 
in its conferring pleasure or pain in 
various degrees, of which beauty ex- 
pressed one of pleasure, ugliness one 
of pain; and the above terms, as well 
as others which might be mentioned, 
each of which seemed as deserving of 

a theory as that of beauty, expressed 
various other degrees of plea- 
surable emotion. The question is, 
whether this emotion be inspired di- 
rectly by the objects themselves, or 
merely by some others with which 
they were accidentally or purposely 
associated. The former of these 
opinions was supported by Sir George, 
in opposition to the eminent writers 
above mentioned, and upon this sub- 
ject he conceived it necessary to en- 
ter into somedetails.’ He classed im- 
pressions on the senses, under the 
heads of form, colour, and sound.— 
We are sorry that our limits allow us 
to follow Sir George in a very few 
only of his illustrations. 

The instruments of war had been 
supposed to produce the impression of 
sublimity, merely by the formidable 
uses in which they were employed.— 
In opposition to this idea, Sir George 
compared the cannen and the mortar ; 
the latter ought to have the prefer- 
ence, as spreading a much wider and 
more terrible destruction: Yet no 
one could hesitate to prefer a hand- 
some 18 pounder to the ugly form of 
a mortar. <A victorious and a de- 
feated general too ought to have 
very opposite impressions upon this 
subject ; yet both would agree in 


the above comparative estimate.— 
In considering the forms of trees, 
the birch, from the grandeur of the 
mountain scenery in which it usually 
grows, ought, on the principle of as- 
sociation, to rank above the oak, 
which is found usually on the plain. 
The contrary is the case. ‘The oak, 
indeed, has associations connected with 
its employment in the British Navy. 
The pine, however, is equally em- 
ployed in this service; and it does 
not appear, why the tall mast should 
not be equally honoured with the 
oaken hull. ‘The linden and horse 
chesnut were universally admired for 
their forms, without any association 
which could throw a lustre over them. 
That the form of trees made an im- 
pression altogether distinct from asso- 
ciation, Sir George considered evi- 
dent from this circumstance, that out 
of a great number of trees, all of the 
same age, all of vigorous growth, and 
all capable of rousing ideas of dura- 
tion and strength, ove might be chosen 
by a draftsman, or any other person, 
as having the most picturesque form. 
Sir George had known a man who 
had never seen a tree till he came to 
this country. The first he discovered 
was a very indiflerent clump of fir 
trees; yet so delighted was he with 
these new objects, that he climbed up 
one of them and slept upon it. After- 
wards, on seeing different trees, he 
pronounced readily on the beauty of 
their respective forms, with nene of 
which he could have formed any pre- 
vious association. 
Sir George observed, that no heau- 
ty could attach to the stump of the 
pen with which he had written the 
present essay; yet a similar instra- 
ment having been ensploved in com- 
mitting to writine the immortal works 
of Bacon and Shakespeare. a degree 
of grandeur ought, on the principle 
of association, to have attached to it; 
nor could a pen be considered a dis- 
agreeable object, though association 
should remind us of all the trash and 
raischief 
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mischief which have spread around 
by such means. 

Sir George delayed till next meet- 
ing the further illustration of this 
subject. 

To be continued. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Weather. 


MOYHAT the summer and autumn of 

the past year were dismally wet 
and cold, is a fact that will not soon 
be forgotten ; the effects of their in- 
clemency being now practically felt, 
and aggravating, in no slight degree, 
the distresses consequent on the gene- 
ral stagnation of trade in the country. 
The winter commenced early, and 
seemed to set in with unusual seve- 
rity. Since the middle of January, 
however, the scene has changed, and 
exhibited a striking contrast with the 
preceding months. ‘The weather bas 
been generally mild, and westerly 
winds have prevailed in a degree 
quite unusual at this season, They 
have often, indeed, risen to gales, ac- 
companied with rain and hail, some- 
times with mach lightning, and with 
occasional thunder; but they have not 
failed to be attended with that com- 
parative warmth which characterizes 
them. 

dy the end of January the sweet 
coltstoot and the winter aconite were 
in bloom ; and the white coltsfoot, the 
snowdrop, and hepatica, were begin- 
ning to shew their flowers. The sky- 
lark was heard towards midday, ut- 
tering his short preparatory song ; 
and the bat was seen Hitting about in 
the afternoons, 

By the middle of January, the fiéw- 
ers of the more early species of crocus 
(particularly C, susianus, or cleth of 
gold) were expanded. On the 17th 
vf the month, in a small sheltered gar- 
den at Canonmiils, a hive of bees, 
which had been regularly fed during 


the autumn and winter, was observed 
to be busily at work ; numbers were 
seen returning home loaded with a 
yellow substance, which, on examina- 
tion, appeared to have been procured 
partly from crocus flowers, and partly 
from a field of winter-turnips in the 
neighbourhood, in which many stems 


which had sprung up late in the pre- 


ceding autumn were now in full flower. 


Greater Spotted Woodpecker. 


A specimen of this beautiful bird 
(Picus major, Lin.) was shot by the 
gamekeeper at Melville-house in Fife, 
in the beginning of February. This 
kind of woodpecker is less common in 
Scotland than the green species (P. 
viridis). 1t appears that a few pairs 
breed yearly in the oJd woods of Mel- 
ville and Rankeillor. ‘The individual 
shot at this time was a male of full 
size and in perfect plumage, distin- 
guished by a patch of crimson feathers 
on the back part of his head. ‘The 
young female has, at first, a sinular 
patch of red; but this, it has been 
found, disappears, and is succeeded 
by black feathers as she approaches 
maturity. It was this puzzling cir- 
cumstance chiefly, which induced Lin- 
nzeus to constitute a species which he 
called Picus medius. Colonel Mon- 
tagu suspected that the appearance 
was not sufficient for establishing a 
specific distinction ; and the point has 
lately been settled by Lord Stanley, 
who has the most extensive and cu- 
rious aviary in England. Having 
procured several young woodpeckers, 
just as they were about to leave the 
nest, he found them to possess all the 
characters of the Linnean P. medius. 
At the same time, the old birds at- 
tended and fed them for some time, 
and were evidently the male and fe- 
male of the species P. major. Lastly, 
as the young birds grew up, they gra- 
dually assumed the plumage of their 
parents. 

CaNoNMILLS, 
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List of Standard Works in AMERICAN 
Literature. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


URING my residence here, I have 
found the literature of America 
very impertectly known, even to the 
best-informed men in this country.— 
As there seemed, however, to prevail 
a good deal of curiosity on the sub- 
ject, the following list of standard 
works, which includes particularly 
those of a periodical nature, and the 
transactions of learned societies, may 
not be unacceptable to a number of 
your readers : 


Monthly Anthology; published at Bos- 
ton, periodically, 10 vols, Svo. 5 
terminated in July 1810. 

American Review. 2 vols. Svo. New 
York, 1800-1. 

Medical Repository. 17 vols. 8vo. 
New York, 1797 to 1815. 

American Medical and Philosophical 
Register. New York. 8vo. 4 vols. 

‘1811-14. (Lhis may be procured 
of Callow tn London.) 

Panoplist; at Boston. 12 vols, 8vo. 

Eclectic Repertory, 5 vols. 8vo. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1811-15. 

New England Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery. Boston. 5 vols. 8vo. 
1812-16. 

Portfolio of Philadelphia ; began in 
1801, and still continued ; 5 vols. 
4to. and 18 vols. 8vo. 

Analectic Magazine, 6 vols. 8vo.—= 
New York, 1818-16. 

Medical Lyceum, 1 vol. 8vo. 
more, 1812. 

Theological Repository, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Boston, 1813-14. 

North American Review, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Boston, 1815. 

Christian Magazine, perhaps 10 vols. 
by Swords of New York. 

American Law Journal, by Hall, 


6 or 8 vols. published s Balti- 
more, 


Balti- 


Dr Mason’s Christian Magazine, 
4 vols. Svo. 1810-13. 

New York Magazine; began in 1793, 
continued to 1800, 8 vols. 

Agricultural Transactions of the So- 
ciety for promoting Useful Arts in 
the Siate of New York, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Philadelphia Agricultural Memoirs, 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the American Academy 
of Boston, 3 vols. 4to. 

- Connecticut Academy, 


1 vol. Svo. 
Transactions of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, 6 vols. 
— Literary and Vhi- 
losophical Society pi New York, 
1 vol. 4to. 

Memoirs of the Columbian Society. 
Philadelphia, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Stoddard’s Sketches of Louisiana, 
1 vol. 8vo. 1813. 

Historical Collections of the New Y ork 
Flistorical Society, 2 vols. 1809- 
15. 


of the Historical 
Society of Massachusetts, 13 vols. 
Svo. 1792-1815. 

Wilson’s Ornithology, 9 vols. 4to. 
Imperial. 

Belknap’s New Hampshire, 3 vols. 
Svo. 

Williams’s History of Vermont, 2 vols. 
Svo. 

Bozman’s History of Maryland, 8vo. 

Sullivan’s Vermont, 1 vol. 

Minot’s Massachusett’s Bay 

Williamson’s History of North Caro- 
lina, 2 vols. 1813. 

Williamson on the Climate of the 
United States 

Barton’s Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Mease’s Geological View of the Uni- 
ted States 

Cooper’s Emporium of Arts, 5 vols, 
Svo. 

Mease’s Archives of Useful Know- 
ledge, 4 vols. 8vo. 1810-13. 

Rush’s Medical Inquiries, 4 vols. 

—’s Medical Lectures, Introduc- 
tory Discourses, | vol. 


Rush 
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Rush on the Mind, 1 vol, 
Caldwell’s Medical Theses, 2 vols. 


Memoirs, 1 vol. 

Gailup on the Epidemics of Vermont, 

Wistar’s Anatomy, 2 vols. Svo. 

Dorscey’s Surzery, 2 vols. dSvo. 

Pike’s i.xploratory Travels, 8vo. 

Lewis and Clark’s Ditto, 2 vols. Svo. 
Philad: Iphia edition. 

Philadelphia Medical Museum, 7 vols. 
Svo. 


M. F. 


Varieties, Historical and Literary. 


Singular Furgery. 


N 1740, a person of the name of 

Fournier attempted a most singu- 
lar forgery upon the Bishop of Win 
chester. fle appealed to the Bi-hop 
from a sentence of the Dean of Jer- 
sey, under whom he was curate.— 
The Bishop confirmed the sentence, 
but in the course of the transaction, 
was drawn into correspondence 
with Fournier, which gave rise to the 
fraud. Fournier cut off that part of 
the back of the letter which was 
marked, Free B. Winchester 5] he 
then erased the word Free and the 
matk at the end, and wrote on the 
blank paper above, an obligation to 
pay to himself the sum of £.8,800.— 
The grounds on which he pretended 
to have obtained so large a promise 
were various. Sometimes the Bishop 
had given it as a compensation for the 
damage sustained in the proceedings 
relative to the Dean of Jersey; some- 
times it was by way of security ona 
promise of preferment 5 and at last he 
asserted that the Bishop had given it 
ina fit of intoxication. It mav be 
observed that Fournier never made 
any demand for the sum contained in 
the note, nor i- it supposed ever meant 
to do so till after the prelate’s death, 
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when his heirs might have been unable 
to detect the imposition. He shewed 
the note, however, to some people about 
him, through whom the circumstance 
came to the ears of the Bishop, who 
immediately commenced a prosecution, 
when sentence was given agaist Four- 
nier. 


Black Hole of Calcutta. 


This dreadful scene of British suf- 
fering is no more. It was demolish- 
ed, in 1812, along with the old fort, in 
which it was situated. A monument is, 
however, erected at the place, to com- 
memorate the barbarity of the Nawab, 
and it forms the first object to a stran- 
ger arriving in Calcutta. A gentle- 
man who visited it immediately before 
its demolition, says: It presented, on 
entering, the appearance of an oven, 
being long, dark, and narrow. One 
window, if I recollect right, was the 
utmost, and this secured by bars.— 
The escape of even the small number 
who survived the horrid fate of the 
rest, is surprising, and can only be 
accounted for by the accident of their 
being near the window, and the night 
air, which in Bengal is commonly 
damp, allaying the fever which con- 
sumed the rest. Perhaps, too, the pun- 
gent ¢flluvia of the dead bodies which 
on all sides surrounded them, may 
have produced on the atmosphere, in 
some slight degree, the eflects of vine- 
gar; thus converting what at the mo- 
ment must have appeared the most 
dreadful of evils into a security for 
those who outlived the night. 


Fontenelle. 


The Duchess of Maine, a princess 
of very lively manners, one day put 
the fanciful question to her ceurtiers, 
What is the difference between me 
and a clock? No one could contrive 
a solution of this difficulty, which ap- 
peared likely to satisfy her Highness, 
till Fontenelle came in, who said : 
The difference is this: the one makes 
us know the hours; the other makes 
us forget them. 


On 
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On the Benefits arising from the Study of Languages. 


On the Benefits arising from the 
Study of Languages. 


NE of the principal circumstances 

upon which the present times have 
reason to congratulate themselves, is 
that change of intellectual character, 
by which mankind have been enabled 
to shake off the fetters of authority, 
and to listen only to the voice of rea- 
son. It is indeed self-evident, that 
truth is of all human acquisitions the 
most invaluable, and that it can be 
successfully pursued only when the 


- mind is left to the free and unincum- 


bered exercise of its native powers. 
‘The greatest good, however, is, 
when misapplied, productive of the 
greatest evil; and, however beneficial 
in itself, L am not quite certain 
whether to the abuse of this manumis- 
sion of the faculties of man, we ought 
not to ascribe many of the defects at- 
tendant on the prevalent modes of 
thinking. To whatever pitch of re- 
finement civilization may be carried, 
it is apparent, that the knowledge of 
the greatest portion of the world must 
be superficial rather than solid; and 
it is equally apparent, that upon men 


) thus situated, the removal of any re- 
' straint by which they were obliged 


to rely upon the judgment of others, 
and the substitution of notions by 
which they are taught to confide 


~ wholly in themselves, must, instead of 


leading to the formation of sound and 
rational habits of enquiry, rather have 
the eflect of generating presumption, 


) false ideas, and erroneous conclusions. 


Among the innumerable evils which 


'®& are thus produced, I am inclined to 
prank the various objections which 
| have of late been made to the study 
» of languages; a branch of education 

® ayainst which those who pride them- 

p selves upon a disregard of established 
F opinions, have sometimes wantonly 


declaimed. 
_It may be made a fair ground fer 
dispute how far ‘these attacks have 


been considered just, even by their 
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authors. It may often happen, that 
a man of an impatient, fickle disposi- 
tion, may be inclined to persuade 
himself, and to endeavour to persuade 
others, that, because he cannot sub- 
mit to the drudgery of attaining difler- 
ent languages, they are really unwor- 
thy of attaimment. | 
‘The first advantage which I shall 
notice as resulting from an acquain- 
tance with such studies, is the invi- 
gorating influence which they have 
over the understanding. ‘To be con- 
vinced of the reality of this fact, it is 
only necessary to attend to the opera~ 
tions of the mind to be called forth in 
learning any language, In acqui- 
ring a knowledge of Latin, for in- 
stance, a person ought (if 1 may be 
allowed to borrow the words of Beat- 
tic) to be able to “shew, that he 
not only knows the general mean- 
ing, the import of the particular 
words, but also can refer each to its 
class, enumerate all its terminations, 
specifying every change of sense, 
however minute, that may be produced 
by a change of inflexion or arrange- 
ment; explain its several dependen- 
cies; distinguish the literal meaning 
from the figurative; one species of 
figure from another, and even the 
philosophical use of words from the 
idiomatical, and the vulgar from the 
elegant; recollecting occasionally o- 
ther words aud phrases that are syno- 
nymous, or contrary, or of different, 
though similar signification; and ac- 
counting for what he says, either frem 
the reason of the thing, or by quoting 
a rule of art, ora classical authority ;”’ 
a mode of proceeding which must no 
doubt operate differently according as 


‘it is more or less scrupulously observ- 


ed, but by which, even when partial- 
ly’ adopted, and, as far as possible, 
applied to other languages, it will 
not surely be denied, that the attention 
must be fixed, the judgment strength- 

ened, and the memory improved. 
But, besides their utility in invigo- 
rating the understanding, foreign lan- 
guages 


| 
| 
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ages ought likewise to be studied, as 
they facilitate the attainment of our 
own tongue. In glancing at this part 
of the subject, L do not mean to insist 
upon the advantages of etymological 
yesearches, in opposition to usage, and 
the practice of the best models of 
English style. With respect to their 
mutual influence upon composition, 
the former must undoubtedly be rank- 
ed infinitely below the latter. But [ 
believe it will be allowed by the most 
inveterate enemy of such enquiries, 
that, by tracing words to their orl- 
ginals, and by viewing them in all 
the different varieties of acceptation, 
in which they have been successively 
received, a much greater insight into 
the principles of our vernacular speech 
will be obtained than could have been 
expected from any other source. 

Another advantage to be derived 
from acquisitions of this nature arises 
from the intimate connection subsist- 
ing between the literature of other 
countries and the literature of this. — 
They are, indeed, so interwoven with 
each other, that there is scarcely one 
celebrated work in the English lan- 
guage, whose pages do not teem with 
allusions to ancient and foreign writ- 
ers. ‘Their very phraseology is often 
introduced ; sometimes for its beauty ; 
sometimes for arguments connected 
with it. If unconversant with the 
original from which quotations are 
thus frequently made, we must be 
content to remain ignorant of many 
passages in our own writers, and con- 
sequently a great portion of our plea- 
sure and our profit must be lost. 

Conversation, too, at least that 
kind of it which ought most highly 
to be prized, the conversation of the 
knowing and informed, turns so fre- 
quently upon books, and upon topics 
to which books relate, that without a 
tolerable knowledge of other lan- 
guages besides our own, or unless en- 
dowed with very extraordinary powers 
indeed, we must either be debarred 
from the enjoyment of the benefits of 


cultivated society altogether, or be 
compelled to listen to that which we 
do not understand, and which can 
only mortify our feelings by impress- 
ing us with a sense of our own inferi- 
ority. 

In the enumeration just exhibited, it 
will be observed, LI have not included 
the advantages to be derived from the 
study of the dead languages, by per- 
sons who wish to be of the learned 
professions, and from that of the liv. 
ing ones, by those whose inclination, 
or whose way of life, render it neces- 
sary to travel into foreign parts. On 
this branch of the subject, indeed, it 
were useless to enlarge; for to per- 
sons of this description, such philolo- 
gical studies must be considered, not 
as a mere matter of choice, but as ab- 
solutely necessary. 

To all those, then, who wish to in- 
vigorate their understanding; to fa- 
cilitate the attainment of their native 
tongue ; to understand and relish many 
passages in the best English writers; 
to enjoy the benefits of learned con- 
versation ; to be upon a par with their 
antagonists in any dispute that may 
occur between them; to peruse the 
writers of other countries with advan- 
tage ; to be of the learned professions ; 
and to travel into foreign parts; L 
must be permitted to recommend the 
study of ancient and foreign lan- 
guages, as the best, and in some in- 
stances, the only means, by which 
these objects may be accomplished. 

Paisley. 


On the Coincidence to be traced be- 
tween the Ancient Roman, GRE- 


cian, and DruripicaL Mytholo- 


MPHE grand Druidical system of 

theology seems to have been rear- 
ed upon the ruins of the Epicurean, 
and not on those of the Patriarchal 
systems, as has been generally suppo- 
sed. The one unvaryingly acknow- 


ledged 


Ay 
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ledged one Supreme Ruler, or more 5 _ 


the other denied this efficient princi- 


ple, and had recourse to a multiplicity , 


of deities of ‘a subordinate character. 
These heterogeneous ideas were origi- 
nally embraced, and warmly cherish- 
ed, by the Hierophant, or great High 
Priest of the people, and promulgated 
to the nations. Deified mortals were 
the primary objects of their worship, 
and even material circumstances con- 
nected with the reproduction of man 
from the ground after the deluge. — 
They also, with the former, regarded 
the Host of Heaven, as having cor- 
responding influences over the various 
passions and affections of the human 
mind, and awarded divine honours to 
them accordingly. The whole of this 
system—which pervaded the western 
world for a series of ages—had a 
great admixture of Sabianism and 
Pagan superstition in it—as having 
no idea of a “ great first cause,” but 
as arraying the materialisms of their 
own imaginations in the garb of su- 
perstition, and bowing the knee to the 
powers of fire, air, and water. ‘Uhat 
the Druids worshipped a plurality of 
deities, we have the concurring testi- 
mony of dur best historians, who all 
agree that their rituals were simi- 
lar to those of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and consequently a 
mighty superstructure of Polytheism. 
** Multa de Deorum Immortalium vi 
ac potestate, et disputant et juventuti 
tradunt, Deum maxime colunt Mer- 


curium, post hunc Apol!inem, et Mar- 


tem, et Jovem, et Minervam, de iis 
eandem feré, quam relique gentes, 
habent opinionem *,” &c. 

We are further informed, both by 
Dionysius and Strabo, that the rituals 
of the Bacchantz were duly perform. 
ed in these islands, and that Ceres and 
Proserpine had orgies and festivities 


* They dispute much concerning the 
force and power of the immortal gods, and 
instruct the youth in these principles, &c. 


Their opinions nearly coincide with those of 
ether nations. 


appropriated to them, similar to those 
ef Samothrace. But how are we to 
reconcile the opposite opinions of two 
such eminent writers on this subject 
as Cesar and Tacitus ?—the former 
asserting, “ Germani multum differ- 
unt ab hoe consuetudine, cnam neque 
habeat Drwides qui presint divinis re- 
bus, neque sacrificiis student *.” On 
the other hand, the same elegant au- 
thor informs us, in a diflerent pas- 
sage, in treating of the Germans— 
*¢ Deorum numero Solos eos discunt, 
quos cernunt et quorum opibus aperth 
juventur ; Solem Lunam et Vulca- 
num +”? &c. But Mars was also wor- 
shipped by the Gauls as well as by the 
Germans ; for Virgil says, ** Gradi- 
vumque Patrem, Geticis qui_presi- 
det arvis ;” consequently the Druidic 
mythology must have prevailed both 
in Getica 7. c. Scythia, in Germany, 
and also in Gaul. As a coincidence 
too remarkable to be passed over, we 
find the words Man and Herth of the 
Saxons, changed by Tacitus into 
Minnis and Herthum ; and Sche- 
dius de Diis Germanis expressly as- 
serts, that the Scandinavian deity 
Teutates was the Roman Mercury, 
and Hessius Mars. This assertion 
is farther corroborated by what Lac- 
tantius says in the following words : 
“ Hisum et Textateum hamano Cruore 
placabant t;”? and also by Lucan in 
his Pharsalia— 
** Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hisus }}.” 
We find in various other countries 
a similar mode of worship prevailing, 
and particularly that of adoring Hewns 
or Mercury, under the semblance of 
a square stone. Pharnutius De Nat. 
Deorum expressly mentions this cir- 
cumstance, and says, that the Hevas 
or Mercurial piles in Greece, were 
raised in honour of this mutilated 
deity, 


* De Bell. Gall. Lib. VL. S. xxi. 
S. xix. 


+ 
+ Lact. Lib. I. S. xxi. 


Phars, Lib. I. V. cccexliv. 
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deity, being always pourtrayed with- 


out bands or feet. From whatever 


circumstance this superstructure of 


Theism may have originated, we are 
morally certain, that similar pillars 
have been erected in every country— 
but whether as objects of religious 
veneration, or of affectionate remem- 
brance, is not so easily to be deter- 
mined. In the Sacred Records fre- 
quent mention is made of rearing 
stones and piling cairns, for both pur- 
poses, vrz. to ratify a covenant, or to 
propitiate the manes of the deceased. 
Such a pillar Jacob erected in memo- 
ry of his wrestling with the Angel, 
and also another over the grave of 
his beloved spouse. These places, 
sacred to remembrance, or hallowed 
by ceremony, were naturally pitched 
upon by the Druids for the purpose of 
holding their religious assemblies ; 
and it was from this circumstance 
that the Druids performed their more 
solemn rituals on such spats, and con- 
verted the cairns into altars, stained 
with the blood of thousands. ‘The 
mighty TosGer, or tumulus of ancient 
times, was transposed into the Celto- 
cised expression Svodhun, pronounced 
The Mount of Peace.”— 
The veneration in which these mounds 
are held, even to this day, is manifest 
from that degree of respect paid to 
them by the peasantry of this country. 
** There, (say they), reside the infe- 
rior Genii of the hills, and there the 
Daoine-Si * perpetually remain.” — 
The theology of Greece and Rome 
sprung out of the wants, fears, pas- 
sions, and appetites of a savage race, 
which being adorned by their genius 
in the elegant garb of poetry, gave to 
the rude remains of their superstitious 
forefathers a graceful ease and digni- 
ty, which enchants even at this remote 
period. Other nations, who never 
felt that godlike march of the human 
nind in its progress from barbarism 


* Daoine-Si; the men who dwell in the 


wing of the covenant, or in the hallowed 
r 


to refinement, formed their systems of 
Polytheism in a similar manner; and 
placed every passion and aflection, 
however inordinate or vain, in niches 
appropriated to them in their mystical 
Pantheons, The goddess Hertha of 
our Saxon ancestors, was the Mater- 
Tellus * of the Romans; and even un- 
der the name of Alcés, Tacitus found 
that the Celtz worshipped Castor and 
Pollux. In this sense the peets and 
historians of antiquity are to be un- 
derstood, when they tell us, that the 
barbarians worshipped Mars, Venus, 
Minerva, Vulcan, &c. 

That a great similarity existed be- 
tween the Roman and Druidical rites 
and ceremonies, may be clearly shewn 
from what yet remains to us of the 
Mythological writings of antiquity. 
These passages, though obscure in 
many respects, are yet sufficiently ob- 
vious to every classical reader; and 
from thence we may deduce this ge- 
neral conclusion, that the Druidic 
mythology pervaded every nation of 
antiquity, and, in mighty ramification, 
extended from pole to pole. Human 
victims were offered, according to Ta- 
citus, to Mercury or Hessus, the chief 
deity of the Germans}. The Ger- 
mans were of Scythian origin, and 
consequently retained this horrid ce- 
remony from their Boreal ancestors. 
The Celtic nations offered human 
victims to their gods, and Cesar in- 
forms us, in various passages of his 
Wars, that the same dreadful super- 
stitions prevailed among the Gauls f. 


That 


* Vide Tacit. de Mor. Germ. §. xliii. 
Annal. Lib. XIII. S. Ivii. 
+ ‘* In any threatening danger, or im- 
pending calamity, they make no scruple to 
sacrifice human victims, and the Druids of- 
ficiate as Chief Priests on that occasion.— 
They put the victims alive into a colossal 
statue of osier twigs, and all within expired 
in the flames. Convicts for theft or robbery 
were deemed most acceptable to the gods, 
and when they were not to be found, the 


innocent were made to suffer."—C. Book 
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That a similar mode of propitiation 
prevailed among the Romans is equal- 
Jy true. Pliny says, that men were 
offered up in sacrifice by that people 
so late as the year of the city 637, 
when a decree was passed in the Se- 
nate forbidding this inhuman prac- 
tice *. Independent of all this, a 
great simiiarity may be traced in the 
two systems, from various sources— 
from their sacred groves—{rom their 
stones of power—and from their con- 
secrated caverns. Virgil seems to 
have alluded to these particulars, i 10 
his beautiful description of the advent 
of /Eneas to the shores of the ‘yber, 
where he is represented as joining in 
the annual rites and ceremonies of 
the inhabitants of Latium. Here ex- 

ress mention is made of the grand 
Teading features of Celtic mythology, 
az, an altar of turf erected within 
the ceatre of a shady grove, and the 
whole of the ceremony performed in 
a manner similar to that of the Druids. 


** Jamque Sacerdotes, (says he,) primusque 
Politius ibant 

Pellibus in morem Cincti ferebant qui flam- 
mas.” 


Another leading feature is then no- 
ticed—. 


** Speluncum adjiciunt.”— 
And again, 
** Omne nemus resonat strepitu +,” &c. 


These great festivals, held annual- 
ly by the Romans, and denominated 
by Virgil * Sacra Annua,” were in 
fact’ the Ber/-tein, and of 
the ancient Celte. The former of 
these was held at the advent of sum- 
‘mer, when great rejoicings were made, 
and large bonefires kindled, to hail 
the return of the sun, (to the sammer 
solstice), as emblematical of that 
grand luminary of universal nature. 
‘Lime will not permit me to enter fur- 
ther upon this disquisition at present, 


* Plin. Lib, XXVIII. 
+ Vide Virg. £n. Lib, VIII. &e, 


otherwise it might very easily be 
shewn, that this Pagan rite pervaded 
the regions of Judea, and tliat to pass 
through the fires of Basi was in ef- 
fect to celebrate that superstitious 
custom after the Druidical manner. 
The other festival, viz. the Samh’in, 
or fire of peace, was held when the 
sun was about to enter the winter 
solstice, as wishing him a_ peaceful 
departure after the labours of the 
year. All fires were extinguished on 
the preceding evening,, and the re- 
production of that sacred element 
was hailed with rapture. Here the 
Druids * may be said to have “brought 
the flames,” after the Virgilian ex- 
pression, for it was the priests alone 
who were permited to rekindle the 
fires, after extinction.» The next 
mark of coincidence is in the Clecha- 
breath, or stone of power; this was 
the grand ordeal of Celtie jurispru- 
dence; and Virgil certainly refers to 
a stone of a similar nature when he 
says— 

** Jam primum saxis suspensam hance as- 

pice rupem +.” 

He undoubtedly would never have 
introduced such a deseription, had it 
not been connected with the rites and 
ceremonies of ancient Latium, and 
particularly at that period when the 
more sacred rituals of their fore- 
fathers were performing in such a se- 
lemn and striking manner. 


To be continued. 


Duty paid by the diffirent O fices for 
Fire Insurance for One Year, from 
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2091 2 1 
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Sheffeld, 1,452 4 7 
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19 10 
1,446 18 O 
Edinburgh Friendly, 2,529 10 10 
Hercules, Edinburgh, 4,513 5 1 
North British,........ 3,540 6 1 


Geographical and Statistical Intelli- 
gence. 


The Carpathian Mountains. 


DR has published 
at Gottingen a very interesting 
account of the Carpathian mountains. 
his great chain, which separates Po- 


land from Hungary, extends from 
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east to west about one and a half de- 
grees of longitude, and from north to 
south about the third part of a degree 
of latitude. ‘The most westerly por- 
tion, denominated Fatra, is divided 
into two parts by the river Waag, 
which falls into the Danube. — Its 
highest peak is called Krivan, and 1s 
about 5648 feet above the sea. From 
Fatra, a chain of mountains runs east, 
the highest peak of which is Choes, 
about 5236 feet high. ‘This leads to the 
eastern and loftiest part of the chain, 
which may be considered as one great 
mountain about 24 miles in length, 
and 10 in breadth. ‘This immense 
mountain mass contains various plains 
and valleys, as well as a good many 
lakes. ‘The inhabitants have given 
it the name of Trata (Azdeous) from 
its singularly dreary aspect. The 
following are the heights of the most 
remarkable peaks— 


Feet. 
Great Lomnitzerspitze 8464 


Hundsdorferspitze . 8313 
Csabi - 8313 
Gerlsdorfkessel - 7780 
Rotheseethurm 7673 


The woody region, or the region of 
the beeches, is richer in plants than 
the same region in the Swiss Alps.— 
It terminates at the height of 4194 
English feet above the sea. ‘The sub- 
alpine region, which lies between the 
termination of the beech and that of 
the Scots fir, reaches to 4902 feet.— 
In the Alps it rises to 5862 feet.— 
The lower Alpine region is marked by 
the pinus mughus, which veaches to 
the height of 5968 feet. {t abounds 
in large and fine plants; which vege- 
tate under the protection of the mug- 
hus. The seperior Alpine region ex- 
tends from the above limit to the sum- 
mit of the Carpathians. It is observed 
in perfection only in the T'atra.— 
All large vegetables disappear, and it 
exhibits a dry and barren aspect, be- 
ing covered in a great measure with 


naked 
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naked stones. The clifls and rocks 
here are more destitute of plants than 
any regions previously seen by Wah- 
lenberg; and, what is singular, they 
are equally destitute of snow. No- 
thing is to be seen but naked clifls, or 
heaps of loose stones, destitute of all 
vegetation except black lichens, with 
which they are covered. Mount Pi- 
late, in Switzerland, at the height of 
6927 feet, is covered with perpetual 
snow : yet, neither the great Lomnit- 
zerspitze, though nearly 1500 feet 
higher, nor any of the other peaks is 
liable to this perpetual congelation. 
This remarkable circumstance Wah- 
lenberg ascribes to the hot winds, 
which blow from the plains of, Hun- 
gary. 

It appears that the central part of 
the Carpathian mountains consists of 
a specics of granite, composed of 
quartz and white feldspar, with very 
little mica,. Lower down grey wacke 
and limestone occur. Our author’s 
Flora contains 1346 species. 


Giants’ Causeway. 


The Rev. Dr Grierson has pub- 
lished the following description of the 
Giants’ causeway. On getting in 
front of the precipice a most stupen- 
dous scene presents itself. The pre- 
cipice extending for a mile or two 
along the shore, is in many places 
quite perpendicular, and often 350 or 
400 feet high, consisting of pure co- 
lumnar basalt, some of the columns 
50 feet in. perpendicular height, strait 
and smooth as if polished with a 
chisel. In other parts the columns 
are smaller, inclined, or bent; and a 
less length of them strikes the eye.— 
From the bottom of this precipice, 


issues with a gentle slope, an immense 


and surprising pavement, as it were, 
consisting of the upper ends of the 
fragments of vertical columns of ba- 
salt, that have been left when the sea- 
ward half of the basaltic hill was car- 
ried off. The ends of these columns 


are in general 15 or 20.inches in dia- 
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meter, some of thém of three sites, 
some of four, five, six, seven, eight, 
or even nine sides. ‘This pavement 
has been observed to proceed into the 
ocean, as far as can be traced by the 
eve, in a calm and clear day. To any 
person who has seen both this place 
and Staffa, the idea naturally suggests 
itself, that they are parts of the same 
once continuous immense bed of co- 
lumnas basalt.’ There are properly 
three pavements proceeding into the 
sea, distinguished by the names of the 
Great Causeway, the Middle Cause- 
way, and the West Causeway. 


Survey of India. 


Sir John Malcolm has taken with 
him to India Mr Laidlaw, an excel- 
lent practical mineralogist and geo- 
logist, with the view of making a 
scientific survey of that extensive re- 
gion. ‘The most important results 
may be expected from such an exami- 
nation of a country, which may, in 
this point of view, be considered as 
entirely unknown. 


Travels in Southern A ifrica. 


Mr Burchell bas performed a jour- 
ney into the interior of Southern 
Africa, where he has penetrated far- 
ther than any preceding traveller.— 
His party consisted of six Hottentots, 
a Bushman, (commonly called Bos- 
jesman), and a Bachapin, (Mat- 
chappin of Campbell.) He himself 
was the only European. On the 24th 
of May he arrived at Klaar water, 
whence he proceeded into the un- 
known parts of the interior. The na- 
tural objects here were very different 
from those found within the colony, 
In Zoology, the Manis; a new spe- 
cies of rhinoceros; several of the dog 
genus, and of the feline tribe; a lynx; 
many of the genus viverra ; A hedge- 
hog ; several! of the murine kind ; the 
camelopardalis ; five of the horse ge- 
nus, &c. A variety of new birds, 
lacerte, and serpents were also found. 


In botany, the face of the country had 
no 


i 
"Ae 


0.4 Laws relative to th 
roa resemblance to that of the more 
southern regions. ‘Khe surtace was 
more flat than mountainous; and the 
plana appeared often to be of bound- 
joss extent, an uninterrupted level, 
and frequently destitute of water. Tn 
one part of these plains is an Immense 
forest, the termination of which was 
unknown to the inhabitants. It 1S 
chiefly composed of acacias, and 1s 
inhabited by elephants, giralles, and 
many other large animals. 


On the 18th of July they arrived 


at Lita’akun, (usually called Leeta- 
hoo.) It contains about S00 houses, 
and 5000 inhabitants. The govern- 
ment of the King Mattivi extends 
over the surrounding country for se- 
veral days journey in every direction. 
Both the chief and people endeavour- 
ed to dissuade Mr Burcheil from vi- 
siting the tribes beyond them. He 
set out, however, and reached the 
frontier of a country, which he calls 
inarrikarri; but his attendants here 
absolutely refused to proceed further. 
Our traveller remained, however, for 
thiee weeks, made excursions m va- 
rious directions, and was visited by 
numbers of the Barolones and the 
Narrikarn, from whom he obtained 
some mformation respecting the coun- 
tries and people beyond. ‘This place 
he found to be one degree north of 
Litvakun. He then found it neces. 
sary to measure back his steps to 
Kivar water, and from thence to the 
Cape. 


Laws relative to the Election of Bi- 
shops, and the Exercise of the Catho- 
dic Re von an the differs nt States 
on the Continent. 


1. Austria, Bohemia, Hunear 


mie Austrian Bishops are nomina- 

ted or appointed by the Emperor, 
which appointment is in lieu of the 
Section or postulation of the chapters 


Election of Bishops. 


of their respective cathedrals, and has 
the same ellect 3 the Papal confirma- 
beine afterwards obtained through 
the medium of the Austrian Miaister 
at Rome. ‘i'o this mode of election 
the Archbishop of Olmutz forms the 


sole exception, the right of chocsmg. 


him resting entirely in the Chapter 
of his See. 

In Hungary the Emperor appoints 
all Bishops, who perform every part 
of their funetions which re!ates to ju- 
risdiction before they have been con- 
firmed by the Pope. In other parts 
of the Imperial dominions this 1s not 
the case. 

In Austria the placitem regrvm 1s 
the right of requiring that all Eccle- 
siastical statutes and ordinances be 
submitted to the State before their 
publication. Absolutions are except- 
ed when granted by the Roman Peni- 
tentiary, whenever they concera con- 
science only, when the case admits of 
no delay, or when the reputation of 
any one is in danger. 

No Austrian subject can be ex- 
communicated without the Emperor’s 
consent. 


2. The Electoral Archbishoprics of 
Menis, Lreves, antl Cologne—and 
the Archbishopric of Salizburg— 
and the Congress of Ems. 


In August 1786, a Congress was 
beld at Ems by all the Ecclesiastical 
Electors, when 23 Articles of Regu- 
lation, recognising the independance 
of the Church of Germany, with re- 
ference to the usurpations of the court 
of Rome, were drawn up and rati- 
fed. 

In these Resolutions the ancient 
discipline of the German church is 
asserted, with respect to nominations 
and elections to Ecclesiastical benefi- 
ces; and it is declared, that “ No 
Balls, Briefs, or Ordinances of the 
Pope shall be biading on the Bishops, 
unless the latter regularly signify their 
formal assent.”’ 


States 


Laws relative to the Election of Bishops. 


5. States of Italy—the Milanese and 
Austrian Lombardy. 


The Archbishopric of Milan, the 
Bishoprics of Pavia, Cremona, Lodi, 
and Como, are at the immediate no- 
mination and presentation of the Em- 
peror of Austria, who 1s, however, 
with regard to the four last Dishop- 
rics, principally to appoint those sub- 
jects that may be recommended by 
the Pope. 

In these states the sovereign right 
of the regiune placituit vemains in its 
dull force and exercise. 

4. Venctian Slates. 

Tn these states, while independent, 
the two Patriarchs of Venice and A. 
quila were chosen by the Senate—on 
a vacancy of an Episcopal See, the 
names of three Ecclesiastics were 
transmitted by the Senate to Rome, 
and the requisite Bull of Tnstiintbon 
was sent by the Pope to the first on 
the list. 

The same regulations existed here 
as in the other states already men- 
tioned respecting the placitum, 


5. Tuscany, 


On a vacancy occurring in any Bi- 
shop’s See, the Tuscan Government 
presents to the Pope the names of 
four individuals, recommending at the 
same time, by means of the Minister 
at Rome, the one more particularly 
designated to fill the vacancy, 

Here also the regium placitum ex- 
ists. 

6. Naples, and the two Sicilies. 


qn Naples, a negociation is now 
going on respecting the appointing of 
Bishops. 

In Sicily the nomination is exclu- 
sively in the Crown. 

In both there is the regium plact- 
tum. 


7. Surdinia, Piedmont, and Savoy. 


By a Brief of Pope Nicholas V. of 
1451, the sovereign of Sardinia has 
February 1817. 
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the privilege of naming to all the Bi- 
shoprics. ‘The same was extended by 
a Concordat, in 1727, to Savoy. 
The regiune placitum 1s completely 
recognised. 
8. France. 


By the pragmatic sanction of St. 
Louis, in 1268, the Bishops of France 
were elected (by the Deans and Chap- 
ter); but these elections were not 

valid, without the conge d’elire of the 
King. 

By the Concordat settled at Bo- 
lorena, between Pope Leo X. and the 
King, Francis 1. in 1515, the French 
monarchs have exercised the nomina- 
tion of all Bishops. 

In France the regiam placitum is 
established, 

9. Spein. 

The patronage of all ecclesiastical 
benefices is in the King. He presents 
to all vacant Sees, and requires that 
the necessary Bulls should be imme- 
diately transmitted by the Pope to the 
newly-appointed Prelate. 

All Buils and Rescripts subject to 
the regium placitum. 


10. Portugal and the Brazils. 


The prerogatives of the crown have 
been uniformly contended for and sup- 
ported, both with respect to the no-- 
mination of Bishops, and a controul 
upon the intromission of papal Re- 
scripts. 


ll. Switzerland. 


At Coire the court of Rome has no 
right to interfere in the election of 
Bishops, which is made free by the 
21 Canons. It is only after the elec- 
tion that Rome gives the placet. 

Yn the Valais, the Chapter propo- 
ses four individuals to the Dict, which 
selects one, and presents him to the 
Pope, who first reyects and then names 
him, of his own authority. 

In the Catholic cantons, the imme- 
diate monasteries elect their own Pre- 
late, without the least influence “m 
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the part of the Governments, their 
confirmation depending upon the 
Apostolic See. 

The regium placitum is in force in 
Switzerland. 


12. The Greek Church, Empire of 


ussia. 


The Archbishop of Mohilow, and _ 


all other Bishops, are named by the 
Emperor, who are confirmed by the 
Pope. The regium placitum exists 


in Russia. 


13. Denmark. 
No Catholic Bishops. 


Catholic priests receive their ap- 
pointments from the Bishop of Hil- 
desheim, who exercises the delega- 
ted authority of a Vicar Apostolic in 
relation to several states of Germany 
in which he is not resident. 


No regium placitum in Denmark. 
14. Sweden. 
The King authorises, * by diplo- 


ma,”’ the Vicars Apostolic to exer- 
cise their functions throughout the 
kingdom, conforming themselves to 
the edict of toleration. There is no 
provision for the exercise of the re- 
gium placitum. 

15. Prussia. 


The appointments to the Episcopal 
Order are generally in the Crown; 
but whenever the appointment or no- 
mination of the Bishop has not been 
reserved to the Crown, the Chapter 
exercises the right of election. 

The regium placitum in force in 
Prussia. 


_ 16. Netherlands. 


 Negociations. are now going for- 
ward respecting new regulations be- 
tween the Pope and the King. 


17. Hamburgh. 


No Catholic Bishops, and no Pa 
Edict allowed to be published, 


Laws relative to the Election of Bishops. 


18. Saxony. 

No Catholic Bishop since the Re- — 
formation, except the Confessor of — 
the King, who has the authority of a 
Vicar Apostolic. 

No information has been obtained 
respecting the regium placitum. 

19. Hunover.—Hesse-Baden. 

Negociations are now pending re- 
lative to Ecclesiastical regulations. 


Plan of a Communication by Steam- 
Boats between LEITH and GREEN- 
OcK. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


BEG leave to submit to yeur no- 

tice my intended new improvement 
of forwarding vessels from the east 
end of the Canal to Leith, and from 
Bowling Bay, or Glasgow, to Green. 
ock, by taking them in tow by a 
steam-boat. The public, by this 
method, will have their goods carried 
from Greenock and Port-Dundas to 
Leith, or from Glasgow to Greenock, 
at half the expense of land carriage, 
and in fully as short time. From 
Leith to Grangemouth, they may be 
carried in five hours; from that to 
Port- Dundas, up the Canal, in nine 
hours ; from Grangemouth to Bowl- 
ing, in twelve hours; and from that 
to Greenock, in three hours; and 
from Glasgow to Greenock, in five 
hours:—so that goods. carried by 
these boats, will be forwarded from 
Leith to Greenock in from twenty or 
twenty-four hours; from Leith to 
Port- Dundas in from fourteen to 
eighteen hours ; and from Glasgow to 
Greenock in from five to six hours. 
The merchant, knowing the time of 
the tide, can count to an hour, in or- 
dinary weather, when his s will 


arrive; and will not be disappointed 


in one case out of thirty, for six months 
in the year; and forthe other six months 
im not one case out of twenty, while 


the Canal and rivers are kept open. 
‘Some 
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Steam-Boats between Leith and Greenock, 


cabin, and 2s. 6d. steerage; but if 
we average them at 3s. each, and 


Some proof may naturally be ex- 

ted of my ability to perform what 
propose; and at present, 
would merely refer to what 1 have 
already effected for the benefit of my 
country, v2. the steam-boats on the 
river Clyde, and on different rivers 
in Europe, which answer the purpose 
of conveying passengers to any given 
distance, quicker than mail-coaches ; 
and as | have got the machinery much 
simplified, L expect in a short time to 
see all our fersies, and our coasting 
trade carried on by the aid of steam- 
vessels, ‘The present. regular tra- 
ding vessels between Greenock and 
Leith, make only ten voyages in the 
year, and those from Port-Dundas 
twelve; the merchant is thus, by the 
tediousness of each voyage, deprived 
for above ten days of his goods, which, 
with the rise and fall of markets, and 
loss of interest, will form not a small 
item against him. An improvement 
on water-carriage betwixt the four 
different ports, is, therefore, much 
wanted; and, on this account, I in- 


tend submitting my ideas on the sub- 


ject, to the consideration of the pub- 
lic, as | expect the improvement will, 
when put in practice, fully answer the 
intended purpose; and will, conse- 
quently, be of great advantage to the 
mercantile interest. 

An example of the saving produced 
by the steam - boats on the river 
Clyde, will show their general utility. 
When I first made the steam-boats 
ply on the river, there were seven 
daily coaches on the road betwixt 
Glasgow and Greenock, of which the 


boats shortly laid aside five; these 
‘five, on an average, carried upwards 


of fifty people per day, inside seats, 89. 
Guard, ls. Two Drivers, Is. ia all 
10s. An allowance of one-half for 
outside seats, will average 7». for 
each individual carried by the coaches, 
which is £.17 « 10s, per day, £105 
per week, or £ 5460 per year ; where- 
as by the boats, each passenger is 
carried in a shorter time, and at 4s, 
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suppose the same number as by the 
coaches, the sum of £.3120 in the 
year is thus saved to the public, be- 
sides at least £.2000 on land-carriage 
of goods. ‘The second benefit is the 
saving of three thousand bolls of oats 
and beans to the horses, besides hay. 
The third is the clear addition to the 
revenues of Glasgow, Port-Glasgow, 
and Greenock harbours, wich is up- 
wards of £.2000 per annum. The 
fourth is the increase of travelling 
betwixt these towns since the com- 
mencement of the steam-boats, which 
is at least in the proportion of six to 


one; producing, of course, a benefit . 


to commerce, and a saving to the 
public, of £.18,720. 

1 now proceed to state my views of 
what I would denominate a new im- 
provement on water-carriage betwixt 
the fore-mentioned ports. First, I 
would recommend the building of a 
certain number of vessels for carrying 
goods, of thirty tous burden each, as 
vessels of that size are best calculated 
for being towed along by a steam- 
boat. Such vessels requiring no rig- 
ging, and only a crane, cable, and 
anchor, will not cost above £.300 
each. To give the project a fair 
trial, I would propose to build four of 
these vessels, to ply betwixt Port-. 
Dundas and Leith; say one loading 
at Leith, and one at Port-Dundas, 
one tracking down the Canal, and one 
towing up from Leith. : 


The expense of four boats 
for goods, would be.....0«. £1200 
For a steam-boat and ma- | 
chinery, SAY 2000 
The capital sunk to give it 
a fair trial would be. reeves £.3200 


T will now take a few particulars, 
exhibiting the benefit which the Ca- 
nal Company and the saree 

Lei 
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Leith would derive from such an un- 


dertaking. Supposing twenty tons 
per day up, and twenty down, which 
1s allowing each vessel to be only two- 
thirds full, this would raise the Canal 
Company a revenue of £.12 per day, 
which for ten months in the vear, 
would be upwards of £.3168. And 
it would also add to the revenue of 
the Port of Leith £.2000. Were 
the like number of vessels put on the 
Greenock station, it would double the 
dues to both the Canal and Leith 
Harbour, and would add £.1000 a- 
year to the revenue of Greenock 
Harbour, Resides the advantage 
which would accrue to the Canal 
Company, and the Harbours of Green- 
ock and Leith, fiom the adoption of 
this improved mode of water-car- 
riage, it would greatly facilitate the 

transport of heavy and bulky com- 
modities from sea to sea; while it 
would enable the merchants at the 
different ports to have their goods 
carried fully more expeditiously than 
by land-carriage, and at half the ex- 
pense. Atthe rate of two hundred 
and forty tons per week from Port- 
Dundas, and the same uumber of tons 
to and from Greenock, 21,120 tons 
would be carried in the course of ten 
months. The different Shipping 
Companies from Leith to London will 
be better able than Lam, to judge of 
the beneficial result to themselves of 
the propesed improvement, but I 
should suppose it would be consider- 
able. Should any of these Compa- 
nies wish to embark in this specula- 
tion, Lam fully of opinion that it will 
answer the intended purpose, and not 
only prove of general utility to the 
public at large, but also profitable to 
the adventurers. 


Henry BE tt. 


Baths, Helensburgh, 
bd February 1817, 


On the Advantages of a general Asse- 
crition of Literary Men. 


By the ABBE GREGOIRE. 


N proportion as we advance in the 

succession of ages, discoveries mul- 
tiply, and less remains to be ascer- 
tained. Machinery and_ processes, 
which genius alone could have in- 
vented, are reconstructed and repeat- 
ed with little intellectual eflort; and 
aphorisms, which required the most ab- 
struse reflection to elicit, are retained 
and applied by a mere act of memory. 
But before such results become the 
property of mankind, how much time 
is lost in balancing conjectures, and 
in examining opinions; what eflorts 
have been necessary to separate facts 
from systems! It was only through 
the dreams of alchemy and of astro- 
logy, that we have arrived at the 
sciences of chemistry and of astrono- 
my. The recollection of these aber- 
rations is not without utility, imas- 
much as it indicates the rocks upon 
which our predecessors have split, but, 
on the other hand, the history of the 
sciences aflords new materials for 
burthening the memory, already over- 
laden by other causes. 

Hitherto, however, the discoveries 
of those who have gone before us, by 
enlarging the horizon of the human 
intellect, have only opened a wider 
career to their successors—a career, 
indeed, whose extent knows no limits. 
Years, nay ages may pass away, be- 
fore the reproductive germs of the 
cryptogamia are satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, and that class blotted from 
the system of Linneeus. 

This multiplication of facts cither 
developed, or indicated merely for 
enquiry, this complication of objects 
and of relations, leads naturally to a 
search after some clue for traversing 
the labyrinth it creates, and gives 
birth to improvements in analysis, 
which, by generalizations and by the 
classifying of objects, originates sound- 
er methods of philosophy, and thus 
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staking out the routes of science, ren- 
ders them at once shorter and more 
certam. 

‘The earliest writer who presented 
the diflerent parts of human know- 
ledge to our contemplation, as spring- 
ing, like the branches of a tree, from 
one common stock, and as forming 
together one connected and continuous 
whole, was Bacon. ‘The sciences have 
all, indeed, an air of family resem- 
blance, and their mutual relation can- 
not be mistaken, when the interme- 
diate links are seized by which they 
are united. Thus it may be remark- 
ed, that Rameau successfully applied 
geometry to music, and Leobet to 
midwifery ; and it was by the ellorts 
of persons, at once skilled in sculp- 
ture and in chemistry, that means 
were discovered for removing that 
vegetable growth which corrodes the 
surface of marbles, destroys the lustre 
of their polish, and threatens the per- 
manence of their forms *. How ma- 
ny editices are there, en the other 
hand, destined for public assemblies, 
which, instead of reverberating the 
eloquence of the orator, reduce all 
sounds to an imarticulate murmur, 
and which would have been more 
happily constructed, if the phenomena 
of acoustics were not unknown to the 
generality of architects. 

The sciences of medals and of bo- 
tany, may in like manner be success- 
fully applied to elucidate each other ; 
nor is there any branch of eradition 
less perfectly cultivated, than that 
which seeks illustrations "0 the his- 
tory of the arts in works, which have 
no immediate connexion with the sub- 
ject. Beckman, following in the 
steps of Sancirole, has most particu- 
larly distinguished himself in this ca- 
reer; the memoirs of Ameilhon, on 
the Spartium, on the tinctorial plants, 


* See Rapport fait a l'Institut par Vau- 
quelin, &c. &c. sur le nettoyement des Sta- 
tues, &c. 18 Thermidor, An. 8. This effect 
is produced by covering the surfaces with 3 
preparation of wax. T, 


and on the colouring materials of the 
ancients ; those of Mongeg. on their 
tissues, antl on their methods of work- 
ing the metals, are convincing evi- 
dences of the importance of this mode 
of research. The writings of Paul 
Zaceehios *, of Cangiamila +, &e. 
consulted alike by lawyers, physicians, 
and divines, attest the connexion be- 
tween the learned professions; but 
the literary and scientific are by no 
means sufficiently acquainted With 
the misce}laneous information ecattcr- 
ed through the works of authors pure- 
lv ascetic. Few are aware, that 
three lines of St Augustin {, against 
the torture, contain an abridgement 
of all that modern jurisconsults have 
said on this subject; that in the ho- 
milies of St Astere D’Amasee § there 
are some curious details respecting 
embroidere; that St Basil || has in- 
dicated the mecthod employed by sail- 
ors for obtaining fresh water at sea, 
hv collecting the vapour of the boiling 
fluid in sponges 5 that j in the writings 
of Bishop Synesius there is a deserip- 
tion of the Astrolabe ; ; or that the 
works of St Isidore, Bishep of Se- 
ville, and those of the Dominican 
Monk, Vincent de Beauvais, abound 
in curious details of agriculture, &e. 
It 1s seldom that discoveries are hit 
off at once : if by a lucky hazard such 
an event does occ -‘asionally take place, 
as in the case of the telescope, and of 
the composition of Prussian blue, it 
much more usually happens, that In- 
ventions are nerfected hy a continued 
series of efforts. The first notions of 
the Newtonian system may perhaps 
be traced in the writings of the ve- 
nerable Bede +; nor would it in the 
least. 


* Questione medico legale. 

+ Embryologia. 

t De civitate Dei. 

§ Homily on Lazarus. 

|| Tom. I. p. 31. Homily on the Hexhe- 
meron. 

4+ See Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Edit. 2. Lon. pp. 338, 339.— 
Bede de ratione tempor. cap. 27. p. 116, 
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least detract from the elevation at 
which the English philosopher is  of- 
fered to the admiration of posterity, 
shouid we even suppose him to have 
borrowed from that source, 

Universal genius, Encyclopedic ac- 
quirement, is a chimera more than 


ever appreciated at its legitimate Va-- 


luc. pretension of a Picus Mi- 
randola would meet ia our own days 
wiih inevitable ridicule. Some au- 
thors, mdeed, of peculiar genius, have 
wesiten with success upon subjects ex- 
tremely different. Leibnitz was at 
once a great geometrician, and an 
erudite scholor. But if, with a few 
exceptions, great extent of surface 
betrays a proportionate shallowness, 
it is still true, that the diferent 
branches of scicnce vivily each other, 
and that none can be successfully cul- 
tivated in perfect insulation.. It is to 
this conviction that we owe the pro- 
ject of a society *, destined to em- 
brace at once the sciences and the 
belles-lettres, and to facilitate the 
means of their progress and exten- 
sion. 

It may perhaps be objected, that 
for the legitimate purposes of scienti- 
fic union, the intercourse by the post 
and by commerce, and above all, by 
the interchange of books, is sufficient: 
that voyagers are Constantly employed 
in disseminating the discoveries of 
distant natious, and that in some in- 
stances even the diplomatic agents 
co operate to the same end. But if 
meu of letters exert themselves to ap- 
proximate and connect the people of 
different nations, the rivality of go- 
vernments, by fomenting national 
hatred and exciting religious feuds, 
but too effectually interferes to break 
the chain of communication. Five- 
and twenty years of dearly earned ex- 
perience sufficiently prove the truth 
of this proposition. 

If the utility of any such literary 


* The French Institute now dissolved in- 
'® separate Academies, 
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communication between different na- 
tions be undeniable, a project which 
tends to ensure and extend it, needs 
no justification. Lalande, the astro- 
nomer, felt the importance of this in- 
tercourse, and Gotho, under the aus- 
pices of an enlightened government, 
was even enabled to procure the as- 
sembly of astronomers. As this con- 
gress could not be annually brought 
together, Gotho endeavoured to sup- 
ply its place, by publishing yearly a 
conspectus of astronomical Jabours 
and discoveries ; an useful undertak- 
ing, that might be beneficially extend- 
ed to such other branches of science 
as are cultivated by a few well-known 
persons ; such particularly is that of 
the education of the deat and dumb. 

That the existing means of com- 
munication are not sufficient, is abun- 
dantly evident; for notwithstanding 
the more active intercourse which 
subsists between men of science, than 
among the mere literati, the most use- 
ful inventions are propagated with ex- 
treme tardiness. 

In a well-regulated city, the poor- 
est streets are lighted, from motives of 
police, equally with the gayest quar- 
ters ; and is moral illumination of less 
importance to the community? Con- 
siderations like these cannot be deem- 
ed digressive. They spring naturally 
from the subject, and have an obvious 
connection with the ends and object 
of the project under consideration ; 
with the facilitating scientific commu- 
nication, the circulation of discoveries, 
the propagation of good writings and 
sound ideas, and the dissemination, jn 
all countries, of every species of in- 
dustry which their climate and their 
circumstances will permit them re- 
spectively to adopt. 

It is an obvious argument for ca- 
villing and criticism, that the happiest 
efforts of human intellect have been 
made, independently of academic as- 
sistance—that Homer and Hesiod 
produced their chef d’ceuvres in soli- 
tude—that Theocritus received no 
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aids in composing his poetry, but such 
as the mere aspect of Nature allorded, 
—and that Tacitus was not a member 
of any learned society ; but it is too 
much to conclude, from such instan- 
ces, that academies are altogether 
useless. In certain branches of study, 
it is true, these institutions are of less 
avail than in others, and too often 
they have become injurious, by their 
attempts at monopoly: but are we to 
suppose that Horodotus, Plato, or Pli- 
ny, would not gladiy have embraced 
the advantages which academic esta- 
blishments hold forth for increasing’ 
the stock of human information ? 
Travelling, it is true, tends to rec- 
tify old notions, and to suggest new ; 
but the power of rambling has its li- 
mits, and it is far from being within 
the reach of every member of the 
learned corps 3 and to this deficiency 
scientific communication is the natu- 
ral supplement. In works of pure re- 
flection, associations are unquestion- 
ably less useful—the ‘ essay on the 
human understanding,” the “ research 
after truth,” or the poem “ on the 
wmagination,” might have been com- 
pleted by Locke, Malbranche, or De- 
lille, in a desart; but to infer that 
academies, capable of purifying the 
taste, of clearing up difficulties, and 
opening new subjects to meditations, 
are positively useless, is a most forced 
and unwarrantable conclusion. Shall 
nothing, also, be allowed for that en- 
thusiasm and emulation which must 
ever spring from the intercourse be- 
tween persons united in the communi- 
eating of noble and of useful inquiries ? 
Antiquity was acquainted with but 
two learned languages—for the He- 
brew was of too restricted an use to 
be taken into the account. Besides 
these, and the numerous Asiatic di- 
alects which occupy the moderns, 
there are, at least, ten or twelve Eu- 
ropean languages employed by the li- 
terati of the present day, and the 
number is yet daily increasing. The 
Russians, the Poles, the Hungarians, 


and the Illyrians, begin to possess a 
literature of their ewn 3 and this mul- 
tiplication of languages raises new 
barriers to separate the learned. ‘he 
ancients had, in this respect, great 
advantage over the moderns, who are 
condemned to spend a very consider- 
able portion of their lives in the study 
of words, that they may not remain 
ignorant of very many d/izes. The 
memory, thus lo: aded, becomes less ca- 
pable of useful application :—what 
numbers are there, among the learn- 
ed, so encumbered with this baggage 
as to be unable to compose, or even 
to analyse a work of moderate ratio- 
cination and sequence of idea? ‘Thus 
the importance of a scientific congress 
is daily increasing ; if it be only con- 
sidered as a means of promoting the 
translations of foreign works, and of 
creating a more frequent correspon- 
dence, both verbal and epistolary, be- 
tween the learned, now so widely dil- 
fused over the surface of the earth. 


Lit. Gaz. 


Reports of the different Public Bodies 
tn EDINBURGH ox the proposed 
Alteration in the Police Bill. 


BOUT the beginning of January 
last, a paper entitled “ Fleads of 
a proposed Bill for amending an Act 
of the fifty-second year of his present 
Majesty, for regulating the Police of 
the city of Edinburgh and the adjoin- 
ing districts, and for other purposes 
relating thereto,”’ was drawn up, and 
submitted to the different public bo- 
dies. The subject was accordingly 
taken into consideration, and reports 
have been made by Committees of the 
following— 
The Faculty of Advocates 
The Society of W riters to the Signet 
The Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures 
The Con pany of Merchants 
The Society of Booksellers. 
We 
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We shall endeavour to give a view 
of the sentiments of these respectable 
bodies on the leading points in the 
proposed bill, It seems generally ad- 
mitted as considerably improved from 
that which was brought forward last 
year. ‘The Advocates observe— 

** Tn particular, it does not introduce 
a new sysiem with respect to the pay- 
ment of the-old debts s—it does not 
bestow such extraordinary powers up- 
on the executive department of the 
Police ;—and, above all, it has been 
openly communicated to ‘the public.— 
On this last point, however, there is 
still some ground for complaint; be- 
eause the communication has been de- 
Jayed so long, that not much more 
than a fortnight has been allowed for 
considering ils various provisions.” 

The Chamber of Commerce remarks 
still more porate dly— 

cannot avoid ex- 
pressing their unqualified disapproba- 
tion of the short ume allowed for ex- 
amining the numerous heads of which 
it consists, for which they conceive ao 
satisfactory excuse can be pleaded, as 

the measure must have been long i 1D 
contemplation.” 

the public bo- 
dies remark on the very heavy a- 
mount of this article, which exceeds 
£.22,000 ? annum. They seem un- 
able to point out any preeise reduc- 
trons, but are of epinion that a more 
regular system of check ought to be 
established. ‘The Advocates remark, 

* In the first place, there are hie. 
ty-two Commissioners; seven of these 
form a quorum; and the majority of 
the meeting can fx the assessment 
for the ensuing year. So that four 
Commissioners ean raise a yearly tax 
of upwards of £.20,000 upon the in- 
habitants. It appears to the Com- 
mittee, that the positive consent of 
two-thirds of the whole Commissioners 
should be required to fix the annual 
per centage. This would not only 
render it easier to check profusion, 
but would, by the discussion which, 
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in all cases of doubt, it must excite, 
occasion a more active examination 
into the rerwn of the estimates. In 
the second place, a clause ought to be 
inserted into ies Bill, ordaining the 
estimates, and the while minuticc of 
the accounts, to be framed in such a 
manuer, and to lay so epen in the 
Ojtice of the Commissioners, as that 
they might be at once intelligible and 
accessible to the public at all times ; 
but particularly before ihe annual 
meeting at which the assessment is 
to be voted. Without some sort of 
improvement of this kind in the mode 
of annually suiting the expenditure to 
the necessity of the year, it seems al- 
most hopeless to expect to combine 
economy with the eflectual support of 
the Police system.” 

The Chamber of Commerce also 
observes— 

‘<The former annual abstracts have 
not enabled the Committee to form 
any correct notions of the items of 
expenditure ; the charge for collec- 
tion, however, appears to them ex- 
tremely high, and they are therefore 
of opinion that the allowance for col- 
lection ought to be considerably redu- 
ced. It also occurs to them, that 
something should appear at the cre- 
dit of the accounts, as the produce of 
the steel-yards for weighing coals.” 

‘The Chamber also object to the 
arrangements respecting shops and 
warehouses ; a subject which is treat- 
ed more at large by the Company of 
Merchants : 

‘ [t appears to the Committee also 
to require consideration, whether the 
power to vote for Resident Commis- 
sioners should not be extended in the 
case of individuals occupying distinet 
subjects situated withim separate 
wards, and assessed in both places 
under the Police Act, so as that these 
individuals should have the power to 
vote for a Resident Commissioner 
in each of the wards where the sub- 
jects occupied by them lie, Some 
enactment of this kind seems to the 
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Committee to be the more requisite, 
because, in the South Bridge, for 
example, the Police Assessment 1s al- 
most wholly paid by occupiers of shops, 
whose dwelling-houses being situated 
in other parts of the town, they are 
entitled, under the present act, to 
vote within the ward only in which 
their dwelling-houses lie, whereby 
the General Commissioners for a ward, 
in these circumstances, is appointed 
by a very limited number of indivi- 
duals, and the shopkeeper, who has 
the greatest interest at stake, has no 
vote in his election. 

** Under the head of Assessment the 
Committee would remark, that while 
the real rent 1s made the rule of as- 
sessment of the duty imposed by the 
present Act, it seems to them that it 
would be but fair and reasonable, that 
shops and warehouses should be as- 
sessed by the Stentmaster’s roll, which 
is taken at four-fifths of the real 
rent. If the fair principle of taxa- 
tion be Property or Revenue, it must 
be evident that the real rent of shops 
and warehouses (which is always 
much higher than the rent of any 

other real property) cannot be the 
just test of either of these sources, so 
far as regards shopkeepers ; and it 
must at once appear unequal, that a 
small shop, or warehouse, in a central 
part of the town, shall pay a higher 
sum, under this act, than the most 
splendid mansion in the most fashion- 
able part of the city.’ 

All the Reports iewise agree, that 
there ought to be an appeal against 
an erroneous assessment. 

Housé of Refuge.—The act propo- 
ses to do away t!.e present City-guard, 
and to employ the £.500, which will 
be saved by this measure, in establish- 
ing what is called a House of Refuge, 
for the reception and reformation of 
those who have been dismissed from 
Bridewell.—The dismissal of the town- 
guard, and consequent saving of £.500, 
is warmly approved of by all the Com- 
mittees ; but they urge, that this sum 
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ought to be deducted from the heavy 
expence of the establishment, instead 
of being turned to a new institution, 
which is, at best, superfluous. ‘The 
Company of Merchants observe— 

* It occurs to the Committee, that 
arrangements might be made in the 
management of Bridewell which 
would answer all the purposes of a 
House of Refuge, and such an estab- 
lishment, indeed, seems to form a 
necessary part of the objects of a 
Bridewell. Besides, there i is already 
a charitable institution in the City, 
supported by private benevolence, for 
the reception of the very characters 
for whom the House of Refuge seems 
to be intended ; and the country has 
felt the advantage of resisting any 
established rate or assessment for the 
support of its poor; and feels, and is 
proud of the feeling, that 1 in no coun- 
try there is less occasion for legisla- 
tive enactments to provide for re- 
claiming, as well as supporting its 
poor.” 

Assessor.—The plan of appointing 
an officer of this description 1s consi- 
dered hy all the Committees as a very 
unnecessary expence. ‘The Advocates 
have a peculiar title to be heard upon 
this topic— 

“‘ [t is proposed that the Police Court 
shall be assisted by a legal Assessor, 
‘who must be a practising counsel, 
of at least three years standing, at 
the Scotch Bar.’ This seems to the 
Committee to be highly objectionable. 
The only reasons which have been as- 
signed for it are, that the salary of 
this Assessor (which however is not 
specified) will be less than the ex- 
pence, in past years, of consulting 
counsel; and that it is fair and expe- 
dient that the Judges of the Police 
Court should have the aid of a legal 
associate. Considering the general 
simplicity of Police cases, this last 
defence has no greater fete, than if 
it were at once proposed to appoint 
an assessor to every Justice of Peace 
Court in the kingdom. As to the 
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by the fact. The sums that have 
been annually paid hitherto for legal 
advice have been very trifling. But 
the main objection to the measure 1s, 
that it is the introduction of a totally 
new officer upon the establishment, 
when all the occasional advice that is 
wanted may easily be got without 
him. When such an oflicer is once 
recognized, he acquires a claim upon 
the public, which it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult either to abolish or restrict ; 
and, if any thing could increase the 
force of the objections to the proposal, 
it would be the mode in which he ts 
appointed. He is to be named, and 
to be removable, “ at the pleasure” of 
the Lord Provost, the Lord Presi- 
dent, and the Sheriff of the county, or 
any two of them. So that neither the 
Commissioners, nor the public, whom 
they represent, have any thing to do 
with this new officer, but to pay him.” 

Nuisances.—A section of the Act 
gives power to the police to remove 
all nuisances. ‘This is considered by 
all the Committees as too indefinite. 
The nuisances ought to be specified. 

Imprisonment.—The power of im- 
prisonment vested in the police is ex- 
tended by the proposed act from sixty 
to ninety days. This is considered by 
all the Reports as unnecessary and 
oppressive. The Advocates are also 
of opinion, that bail should be admit- 
ted on security not exceeding £.10. 

Fire - Engines. —These, by one 
clause, are proposed to be placed un- 
der the entire controul of the police. 
On this subject the Chamber of Com- 
merce observes : 

* The clause respecting fire-engines 
seems highly objectionable, and must, 
sooner or later, be productive of great 
inconvenience and loss to the commu- 
nity: the first consequence of such 
an enactment will be the withdraw- 
ing of all the fire-engines belonging 
to the various Fire-[nsurance Compa- 
nes, which, of course, will fall to be 
supplied anew, and Kept up at great 
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other statement, it is not warranted 


expence, at the charge of the public ; 
the responsibility would be divided, 
and emulation put an end to. Itis 
quite well understood at present, as 
soon as fire-engines reach the scene 
of danger, that general orders are 
given by the Magistrate, and are ne- 
ver disputed. Any new power of the 
kind, therefore, appears totally unne- 
cessary. The Committee would, how- 
ever, suggest some small reward to 
the engines soonest on the spot, and m 
the best condition, which might in- 
crease the present emulation, and be 
productive of great public benefit.— 
It might even be expedient, that the 
Police Commissioners should purchase 
and keep a fire-engine at the office, 
where alarms are first wtimated.”’ 

It is also suggested, that the Super- 
intendant of Police should have power 
to enforce the repair of the public 
streets, 


Notices of Eminent Characters recently 
deceased. 


DOLOMIEU, 


HIS eminent mineralogist was 

born on the 24th of June 1750. 
He was early admitted a member of 
the religious order of Malta; but 
about the age of eighteen was involved 
in a quarrel with one of his com- 
panions, whom he killed in single 
combat. According to the laws of 
the order, death is the punishment of 
any one who uses his arms, unless 
against the common enemy of Chris- 
tendom. It was only after much in- 
tercession, and an imprisonment of 
nine months, that the pardon of young 
Dolomieu was obtained from the 
Pope. The length of this gloomy so- 
litude gave him habits of study, to 
which he ever after devoted himself. 
After hesitating betwixt natural his- 
tory and classical literature, he de- 
cided in favour of the former, He 
began by translating works of Berg- 
man 
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man and Cronstedt into Italian.— 
Becoming known to the celebrated 
and unfortunate La Rochefoucauld, 
he was recommended by him as a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. 
He now made an extensive tour thro’ 
the mountainous and volcanic regions ; 
visiting Etna, Vesuvius, the Alps, the 
Apennines ; he had also an opporta- 
nity of surveying Calabria, imme 
diately after the earthquake. The 
French revolution oceurring, Dolo- 
miew ranged himself on the side of 
liberty 5 but as he did not enter into 
any public employment, he spent its 
first years in composing 
basalt; on a species of calcareous 
stone, called, after him, Dolomite ; on 
vocks and compound stones, &c. He 
was involved in the persecution of 
Rochefoucauld, but, on the return of 
tranquillity pursuits, 
soon rose into notice. Fle was in- 
cluded in the “ Ecole des Mines ;” 
and formed one of the original mem- 
bers of the National Institute. In 
less than three years he bad commu- 
nicated to that learned body no less 
than twenty-seven original memoirs. 
He undertook a new journey to the 
south of France and the Alps 5 vVisit- 
ing Mont Rosa, the gigantic rival of 
Mont Blanc, the Lago Maggiore, St 
Gothard, and, on his return, Mont 
Blanc, where he spent some time with 
Saussure. ‘The report of this jour- 
ney, which he then printed, is alone 
sufficient to establish his fame as a 
naturalist. 

When Bonaparte sailed for Egypt, 
Dolomieu accompanied the expedi- 
tion. He is said to have been deep- 
Jy afflicted on finding that the first 
blow was to fall upon Malta. He 
was indefatigable in his attempts to 
serve the Order, and is said to have 
thus disarmed the enmity of some of 
his bitterest enemies. He visited 
Alexandria, the Delta, Cairo, the 
pyramids, anda part of the moun- 
tains which bound. the valley of the 
Nile; but his views of penetrating 


farther were disappointed by ill health, 
which compelled him to return to 
Europe. Being driven by a storm 
into the Gulph of ‘Tarentum, he fell 
into the power of the court of Naples, 
by whom he was treated in the most 
illiberal and barbarous manner. He 
was confined in a dungeon, lighted 
only by one small aperture, which 
was closed every night. The most 
earnest solicitations were made in his 
favour, not only by the French go- 
vernment, but by the Royal Society 
and Sir Joseph Banks, and even by 
the ings of Spain and Denmark.— 
They were all inellectual, however, 
and ‘Dolomieu continued to languish 
in prison till the battle of Marengo, 
which obliged Naples to conclude 2 
humiliating peace with France, one 
of the first conditions of whiels was 
his liberation. In his absence he had 
been appointed to the sitaation in the 
muscum of natural history, vacant by 
the death of Daubenton. He re- 
turned to Paris in a species of tri- 
umph, and soon after began to deliver 
at the museum a course of lectures on 
the philosophy of mineralogy. Some 
time after, he undertook a new jour- 
ney to his * beloved mountains,” as 
he called the Alps. He surveyed St 
Bernard, the Gemmi, the Simplon, 
&c. He is said, on departing, to 
have surveyed these mountains with 
a peculiar emotion, as if conscious of 
viewing them for the last time. On 
his return he projected an extensive 
scientific tour through Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden; but his 
progress was arrested by death at a 
time when his constitution promised a 
long duration to his existence. At 
Chateauneuf, the residence of his sis- 
ter, he was attacked by the disorder 
which carried him to the grave. 


Dr Ramsay, the American Historian. 


David Ramsay was born in Lan- 
easter County, Pensylvania, on the 
2d day of April 1749. His father 
was, 
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was a respectable farmer, who had 
emigrated from Ireland at an early 
age. He studied medicine under the 
direction of Dr Bond of Philadelphia, 
and settled in Charleston, where he 
rapidly rose to eminence. He took 
an active part in the dissensions which 
alterwards arose with Great Britain. 
On the 4ih of July 1778 he deliver- 
ed, by appointment, an oration before 
the inhabitants of Charleston, repre- 
senting the superiority of the new 
constitution over that which they had 
shaken oll. He wrote about the same 
period a humorous pamphiet, entit- 
led, a “ Sermon on Tea,’ where he 
represents Lord North as holding out 
chains and halters in one hand, and 
in the other a cup of tea, while the 
Genius of America exclaims: * ‘The 
day that thou drinkest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” On the 17th Aug. 
1789, he, with some other inhabitants 
of Charleston, were, on account of 
disaffection, seized and carried off 
prisoners to St Augustine. He was 
liberated by an exchange of prison- 
ers; when, notwithstanding the seve- 
rities exercised on him, he opposed 
the proposal of confiscating British 
property. During the war he was 
repeatedly elected a member of con- 
gress, and, for one year, held the 
situation of - president— 
After the peace, he devoted himself 
entirely to historical pursuits, and in 
that department is considered the first 
name of whicu America can boast. 
In 1785 he published the History 
of the Revolution in South Carolina. 
Its reputation soon spread through the 
the United States, and it was trans- 
jated into the French language. In 
1790 he published a general History 
of the American Revolution, which 
was also received with universal ap- 
probation. In 1801 appeared his 
Life of Washington, in four volumes, 
being the only work by which he is 
known in this country. In 1808 he 
— in two octavo volumes, the 


listory of South Carolina. In 1811, 
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on the occasion of the death of Mrs 
Ramsay, he published short Memoirs 
of her Life. ‘The demand for the 
History of the American Revolution 
induced him, several years before his 
death, to prepare a new edition of it, 
which he proposed to connect with a 
View of Universal History, that he 
had been preparing for upwards of 
forty years. It was to be entitled, 
“ Universal History Americanized ; 
or, a Historical View of the Worid, 
from the earliest records to the 19th 
century, with a particular reference 
to the state of society, literature, reli- 
gion, and form of government, in the 
United States of America.”? He in- 
tended to have brought down the His- 
tory of the Revolution to the end of 
the late war. These pursuits, how- 
ever, were arrested by an event singu- 
Jarly fatal. Being appointed to report 
on the case of aman named William 
Linnen, who was under trial for some 
act of violence, he stated his opi- 
nion, that Linnen was deranged, and 
ought to be placed under confinement. 
The advice was followed ; but after 
a certain interval the man was set at 
liberty, on the erroneous belied that he 
was returned to a state of sanity. The 
wretched maniac had always harbour- 
ed resentment against Dr Ramsay for 
the opinion he had given; and meet- 
ing him on the street, near his own 
door, on the 6th of May, he drew out 
a horse pistol, and shot him in the 
back. One of Dr Ramsay’s first 
speeches was, that “ he considered 
the unfortunate perpetrator of this 
deed a maniac, and free from guilt.” 


He died two days after, on the Sth of 
May 1816. 


CAPTAIN TUCKEY. 


This officer was the youngest 
of Thomas Tuckey of Greenhill, in 
the county of Cork. He early chose 
the profession of the sea, and made a 
voyage to the West Indies and North 
America. In 1798, he was midship- 
man in the Suffolk, of 74 guns, com- 
manded 
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manded by Captain, now Admiral 
Rainier. He continued till 1794 in 
the Channel fleet under Lord Howe. 
The Saffolk was then sent to India, 
at which time Tuckey held the situa- 
tion of Master’s-mate ; and the vessel 
having taken a prize, he was appoint- 
ed to act as prizemaster. At Mad- 
ras, intelligence being received of the 
appearance near the coast of a lrench 
frigate, La Forte of 50 guns, he volun- 
teered to accompany Captain Cook of 
the Sibylle, who was going in search 
of her. ‘They sailed, came up to the 
vessel, attacked, and took her. He 
soou acting- Lieutenant on 
board the Suffolk, and was then made 
Lieutenant in the Fox frigate, which 
was sent to the Red Sea to watch the 
French. Hil health, however, obliged 
him to quit India, and arriving home 
at the period of the conclusion of 
the peace, he was reduced to haif pay. 
In 1803, Lord Melville made him 
first Lieutenant in the Calcutta of 50 
guns, which was sent to New South 
Wales. On his return he touched 
at St Helena; but in September 1805 
fell in, off Cape Clear, with the Roche- 
fort squadron, which took the Cal- 
cutta, and he remained at Verdun 
during the remainder of the war.— 
Soon after his return home, he em- 
barked in the expedition destined to 
explore Africa by ascending the river 
Congo. After having penetrated far- 
ther into the interior, by more than a 
hundred miles, than any European 
before him, he was obliged, by bad 
health and accumulated sufferings of 
his party, to return to the coast. He 
himself being attacked by the fever, 
died on shipboard. His journal, how- 
ever, has reached England, and will 
soon be published ; and much, we un- 
derstand, has been done for science by 
this enterprizing and ill-fated expedi- 
tion. 

Captain Tuckey published a narra- 
tive of his voyage to New South Wales. 
He amused the tedious hours of his 
captivity by the compilation of a labo- 


rious and useful work, entitled “ Ma- 
ritime Geography and Statistics,’”— 
published in four vols. Svo. Tissing 
his confinement, he married a rene h 
lady, by whom he had four children ; ; 
the eldest of whom is not ten years 
old, and the youngest was born since 
his departure to Africa. 


The Salt Letter, writicn by Cap- 
tain Tuck ‘y, in the course of the 
Expedition, has just appeared in 
the Asiatic Journal.” 


** Banga Cooloo Yollella, dug. 20, 1816. 
“© My Dear Sir, 


“« T have at length re ached 
the obstruction that prevents the far- 
ther progress of the boats; the river 
being filled with rocks for upwards 
of fifteen miles, and the current run- 
ning over them with g great velocity, 
precludes all idea of getting a course 
up it. The country is besides so 
mountainous, that it is equally imprac- 
ticable to convey a boat by land, 

‘© [ am therefore about to proceed 
with thirty men as far as I can by 
land. L can gain no information from 
the natives of the course or nature of 
the river higher up, so that I go on 
feeling my way in the dark. Provi- 
sions are so scarce among the natives, 
that I carry every thing with me, 
which is the greatest bar to my pro- 
gress, Our passage out was terribly 
long, owing both to the lightness 
of the winds, the current, and the 
bad sailing of the vessels. Your la- 
dies would laugh to sce me, like a 
captain of banditti, in a cavern light- 
ed by a candle stuck on a bayonet, 
and surrounded by muskets, and dirty 
soldiers and sailors, writing this 
scraw! on my hat placed on my knee. 
The climate is, however, so good, and 
the nights so pleasant, that we feel no 
inconvenience from our bivouac in the 
open air. 
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On the Importance of planting an ex- 
tra Quantity of Early Potatoes this 
Season. 


CONOMY in the use of bread- 
corn of every kind, potatoes, &c. 
has veen justly recommended to ail 
classes of society at this time; and if 
this be systematically practised, the 
evils attending on extreme scarcity 
may, in a very great degree, be avert- 
ed. But besides the most rigid econo- 
my, every possible means should be 
adopied tuat bas a reasonable prospect 
of augmenting, and that most speedi- 
ly, wholesome food for man. 

It is generally allowed, that land 
planted with potatoes affords the 
greatest quantity of food of the most 
nutritive kind, and which is generally 
relished by all classes, old aud young, 
rich and poor. In the cultivating of 
this excellent reot, however, but com- 
paratively little attention has been 
given by great farmers or gardeners, 
te the earvy varieties, of which their 
are many, that both afford large re- 
turns, and are of excellent quality for 
the table ; such are the Manly, Cum- 
berland royal, Matthew Cree’s super- 
fine early, ash-leaved, and Ford’s 
seedling. Now, were it suggested, 
through the medium of your Miscel- 
lany, and every other way possible, 
to farmers, gardeners, and all those 
who have pieces of land, cottage-gar- 
dens, &c. and especially those situa- 
ted in the neighbourhood of towns, or 
other populous districts, to begin im- 
mediately fo save set of earl 
potatoe possible, of whatever kind, 
with a view to this object, it would be 
of much importance ; as in ordinary 
cases, those who grow early potatoes 
seldom preserve more seed stock than 
they have the prospect of wanting for 
planting themselves, or to supply the 
ordinary demands from their neigh- 
bours, the rest being all consumed in 

ceding cows, pigs, poultry,’ &e., 
which evil a timely hint might pre- 
‘vent, by securing a sufficient supply 


of seed stock to answer the increased — 
demand for planting. hk 

By a general and extensive plant- 
ing of earlies, a very large supply of 
this wholesome and very nutritious 
root might be produced at least six 
weeks sooner (perhaps in most carly 
situations two months) than they can 
be reared in the open field, and by 
using a few simple expedients in for- 
warding the growth of the sets before 
planting out, they.might be had much 
sooner. Of these expedients the effi- 
cacy of the following has, on many: 
occasions, been proved by the expe- 
rience of the writer of this article : 

Ist, Level the top of a dung-hill, 
whose heat is not: very strong, with a_ 
dung-fork, beating it firmly down 
with the back of it; over this Jay two 
or three inches of light rich earth, 
and place the sets nearly close to each 
other upon it, with theireyes upwards; 
then cover the whole with two inches 
more of the same kind of soil. If the 
weather be frosty, or very cold, a Jit- 
tle coarse litter, or fern tops, may be 
thrown slightly over them, removing 
the covering, however, in fine wea- 
ther. If the weather is very dry, a 
slight watering with a garden-pot 
will accelerate their growth ; in ten 
days or a fortnight they will have 
grown about one or two inches high, 
when they should be planted out in 
the lines ; for this purpose, a dark or 
damp day ought to be chosen; draw 
drills, as if for sowing garden pease, 
about three inches deep, and sixteen 
or eighteen inches asunder ; place the 
sets about six inches from each other 
in the line, then gather the earth close 
in about the leaves of the plant; and 
if the weather prove frosty, a little of 
the above light covering may he sha- 
ken along the lines, which will effec- 
tually secure them. wey 

2d, Where there is not a dunghill, 
the earth may be spread on the floor + 
of a loft or barn, or warm: shed; the 
sets placed on it as in the former case, 
and treated in every respect in the 
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same way, only taking care to admit - 
as much light and air as circumstan- 
ces will permit, till they be sufficient- 
ly forward to plant out. 

Sd, In gardens there are generally 


spare melon frames or pits, which 
might be usefully employed in this 


way. 
CANONMILLs, TZ. D. 
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Meteorological Report for the Year 1816, at CARLISLE. 


i. =< 
THERMOMETER. BAROMETER, RAIN. 
High. | Low. | Mean. tiigh. | Low. | Mean. 
January...) 49 | 21 | 36.4 30.37] 28.71) 29.60 1.85 11 
February....... 50 10 | 35.6 30.37] 29.17/ 29.80 .78 9 
March.......... 50 | 23 | 37.4 | 30.38} 28.96] 29.748] 1.88 7 17 
63 | 28 | 42.4 |] 30.27] 29.15} 29.753] 138 16 
May 63 | 35 | 48.87]] 30.24] 29.33] 29.86 231 17 
JUNE 42 | 53.68]] 30.17] 29.36] 29.94 || 1.51 13 
TL | 44 | 55.3 |] 29.92] 29.16) 29.66 457 | 20 
August......... 65 46 | 55.7 30.26] 29.41] 29.9337 1.33 15 
Septempber...... 62 | 35 | 51.4 |] 30.24] 29.03] 29.857] 3.32 7 15 
October ........., 60 | 36 | 48.87]}} 30.17] 29.24) 29.82 236 14 
November......J 52 18 | 38.6 30.80] 28.75| 29.744] 2.04 13 
December......} 49 | 25 | 36.8 30.71} 28.58/ 29.628] 2.44 18 
_ Annual Mean........{ 44.085] Ann. Mean. | 29.78 1125.77 $178 |177 
| Total. | Tot.d Tot. Tot. 


‘General Remarks on the Weather, &c. 
observed at CARLISLE during the 
Year 1816. 


January—was, on the whole, re- 
markably mild and pleasant for the 
season; the only frost that occurred 
was-on the four last days of the 
month: no snow fell here, yet the 
surrounding mountains were complete- 
ly covered during the greater part of 


the month. 


February.—In the former, half of 


this month we had some very severe 


frost, and two or three heavy falls of 
snow. On the morning of the 12th 
the thermometer was as low as 10°: 

the weather afterwards was variable, 
with short intervals of frost, but 


ehiefly moist and gloomy. 
th 


March—was, roughout, an ex- 


tremely cold and unpleasant month. 
During the first three weeks we ex- 
perienced all the severities of winter, 
when intense frost, heavy falls of 
snow, hail, ‘sleet, and rain, occurred 
alternately ; the wind, during this 
period, frequently blew in violent 
gusts from the north-west, north, and 
north-east. The latter part of the 
month was fair, with a dry parehing 
easterly wind, and frosty nights ; the 
mountains were generally covered 
with snow. 

April.—The weather continaed most 
wisdediegaablt cold, with showers of 
snow, hail, and alee. till the 20th ; 
the average temperature of ‘this be 
riod is only 385. The remainder 
was uniformly mild, with refreshing 
rains, when vegetation began to make 
rapid progress 5 in the afternoon of 

the 
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the 28th we had vivid lightning, and 
a very loud peal of thunder; the 
mountains were covered with snow 
nearly the whole of the month. 

Muay—was extremely cold for the 
season; the average temperature, 
48°.87, is five degrees less than that 
of the same month last year. On the 
10th, Lith, 12th, and 13th, we had 
considerable falls of snow, hail, and 
sleet, with severe frost in the nights, 
when many of the highest mountains 
were quite covered with snow; the 
parching easterly winds which pre- 
vailed were very injurious to vegeta- 
tion. 

June—from the beginning to the 
21st, was a continuation of the same 
ungenial cold weather which was ex- 
perienced nearly the whole of the 
preceding months, during this season ; 
the last ten days were generally mild 
and pleasant. On the 22d we were 
visited by a flash of vivid lightning, 
which was instantaneously succeeded 
by a most dreadful peal of thunder ; 
the electric fluid struck the roof of 
the armoury of the castle of this city, 
which it entered by the chimney, and 
in its passage into the earth, passed 
through the diferent store - rooms, 
slightly injuring some muskets, swords, 
drums, &c.: the chimney was very 
much shattered, and some of the 
bricks were thrown a considerable 
distance. 

July—was cold, and extremely wet 
and gloomy ; but the principal feature 
of this month was the frequent occur- 
rence of destructive thunder-storms, 
the most tremendous was on the 2] st, 
At some villages a few miles to the 
north-east of this city, after experi- 
encing much vivid lightning and loud 
thunder, there fell a destructive vol- 
ley of pieces of ice, some of them an 
inch or more in diameter, which shat- 
tered the windows of the houses, tore 
up the soil, beat down the vegetable 
products of the earth, and did great 
and extensive damage; the whole of 
the crop of one farm was completely 
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cut down. At Netherby upwards of 
700 panes of glass were broken in the 
hot-houses of Sir James Grabam, and 
60 squares in the house were driven 
in with great violence by large hail- 
stones, resembling pieces of ice ; some 
large trees in that’ neighbourhood 
were completely torn up by the rovts. 
At the same time, between the Scotch 
Dyke toll-bar and Cannobie, a great 
number of full-grown oak trees, as 
well as others, were blown down by 
the whirlwind. 

August.—The weather during the 
former half of this month was show- 
ery, cold, and unpleasant ; the latter 
part was fair and seasonable. On the 
15th we had much thunder, accom- 
panied with dreadful masses of dense- 
forked lightning. ‘The average tem- 
perature of this month, 55°.7, 1s only 
four tenths of a degree higher than 
that of the last; and the general 
average of May, June, July, and the 
present month, only 53°.4, namely, 
1°.6 below temperate. 

September.—The first four days 
were extremely cold, with showers of 
sleet, and strong frost in the nights, 
when ice of considerable thickness 
was observed. ‘The temperature af- 
terwards was seasonable, but the 
weather continued’showery and moist, 
and very unfavourable for the back- 
ward harvest. 

October—was remarkably mild for 
the season, the average temperature, 
48°.87, is as high as that of May this 
year; the weather was chiefly wet, 
and extremely moist and gloomy.— 
The greater part of the grain remain- 
ed in the fields at the end of the 
month, 

November.—The first six days 
were mild and pleasant: the thermo- 
meter generally 50°; on the night of 
the 6th we had heavy showers of rain 
and sleet; on the 7th intense frost 
commenced, when in the night the 
thermometer fell to 24°; the follow- 
ing morning it was 23°; and on the 


night of the 10th 21°; at this time, 


all 
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all the surrounding mountains were 
uite covered with snow. The 12th 
and 13th were mild and showery ; 
thermometer 46° : the five following 
days were intense frost. On the 14th 
and 15th we had falls of snow, which 
amounted te about three inches in 
depth ; on the night of the 15th the 
thermometer was as low as 18°. ‘The 
temperature afterwards was variable, 
but the weather was generally fair, 
and exceedingly favourable for the 
season. On the nights of the 14th 
and 16th we had much lightning. 
December. —The weather was ex- 
tremely variable — mild rain, hail, 
sleet, frost, and snow, occurred alter- 
nately ; the frost was moderate ; ther- 
mometer seldom below the freezing 
point. The latter part of the month 
was very stormy, particularly on the 
night of the 28th, when the wind, 
which was from the south south-west, 
blew a violent hurricane, accompani- 
ed with rain, which swelled the rivers 


here to a greater height than they 


have been for many years, The 
mountains were generally covered 
with snow. The variations of the 
barometer this month were very re- 
markable, amounting in two instances 
to more than two inches—on the Ist 
it was 30.71, on the 15th 28.58, and 
on the 20th 30.61; and on the night 
of the 28th it was 28.88, and the fol- 
lowing day 30.04 ; during. this last 
variation the mercury rose more than 
one-tenth of an inch in an hour. 


W. Pirrt. 
CARLISLE, 


Jan. 2, 1817. Month. Mag. 


Second Report of Mr 
Civil Engineer, on the intended 


EpinBurcu and Giascow Union 
Canal. 


AVING again very ex- 

amined the intended Line of this 

navigation, I am fully confirmed in 
HKebruary 1817. 
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the opinion, expressed in my Report 
of the 5th April 1815, that the di- 
rection chosen is the most advanta- 
geous the country admits of ; a higher 
level would have been stbject to ma- 
ny inconveniencies and objections, 
and a lower one may be said to be 
comparatively impracticable, The 
Union Line will afford every facility 
of communication between the great 
cities at its extremities, will completely 
open up the rich and populous inter- 
vening country, abounding in minerals 
and agricultural produce, and is most 
suitable for being farther extended in 
sundry directions. I therefore con- 
sider it fortunate for the good of the 
country, that the general conviction 
has at last settled upon this line. 

I conceive it scarcely necessary to 
observe, that I have no doubt of all 
the necessary works upon this intend- 
ed navigation being perfectly practi- 
cable: the materials chiefly required 
are, in many respects, singularly con- 
venient 3 and it must be evident to all, 
that the present time is favourable 
and proper for commencing extensive 
public works. 

In my present survey, 1 have had 
in view several small variations, in 
order to remove the objections of 
some of the land-owners, and to efleet 
economical measures in the construc- 
tion of some of the principal works. 
How I have succeeded in the former, 
the documents now in your possession 
will best testify. After sundry trials, 
and careful investigation, I have 
found it practicable, without lessening 
the perfection of the navigation, to 
omit two expensive reservoirs ; change 
the site so as much to diminish the 
most extensive embankment; adopt 
cheaper modes of construction for 
most of the aqueducts ; and to reduce 
the tunnel, or deep cutting, at Black- 
hill, to an imconsiderable length ; 
those changes will effect a saving of 
above £.20,000. 

After this arrangement, I have 
bestowed much pains jn going thro’ 

minute 
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minute calculations in regard to the sundry works may be eonstrueted.— 
expence at which every part of the ‘The results are as follow :— 


ESTIMATE. 
Cutting, embanking, puddling, lining, dressing banks, and 


making towing-paths, 
Agqueducts, culverts, wastes, 


let-ofs, and public road bridges, 


£.95,382401202 
35,674" 1206 


Locks, stop - gates, basins, wharfs, and lock-keepers, and 


wharfingers’ houses, 
Reservoirs and feeders, 


Land, fences, occupation bridges, and temporary damages, 


10,1550 
50,2100 Gut 


Carrying the Canal and basin from Gilmour Place to the west 


side of the Lothian Road, 4,590 
Ten per cent. for contingencies, «+ «+ 21,860" OuO 
Total, 


The extension from the Falkirk 
locks to the summit level of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, which was recom- 
mended in my last Report, being for 
the present left in the hands of that 
Company, [ have not entered upon 
any estimation of its expence, but I 
have carefully examined the line in 
which it may be carried, and have 
found it to be very favourable ; I con- 
sider it a most important and neces- 
sary link of the general communica- 
tion, and trust measures will be taken 
to have its completion correspond with 
that of the other portions of the Union 
Canal. 


(Signed) Tuos, TELForD. 


EpINBURGH, 
29th January 1817. 


Having accompanied Mr Telford 
on his late survey of the line of the 
proposed Union Canal, and with him 
carefully re-estimated the expence, I 
am confirmed by his opinion in the 
propriety of leaving out two of the 
most expensive reservoirs, which, by 
the statement in my last Report, it ap- 
pears may be done without any in- 
conveniency to the navigation: we 
have also agreed on a change of the 
site of the most extensive embank- 
ment, and on a less expensive plan of 
fcnstructing the numerous aqueducts, 


than 1 had formerly estimated on.— 
From these savings there has arisen 
avery considerable diflerence between 
my last estimate and that now pro- 
duced ; to which I subscribe, as be- 
ing amply sufficient, in my opinion, 
for completing the work, 


H. Bairp, Civil Engineer. 


EDINBURGH, 
29th January 1817. 


ScottisH REVIEW. 


I. A Series of Discourses on~the 
Christian Revelation, viewed ta 
connection with the Modern Astro- 
nomy. By 'THomas CHALMERS, 

~ D.D. Minister of the Tron Church, 
8vo. 8s. 


HERE will probably be few of 
our readers whom the fame of 
Dr Chalmers’s pulpit oratory has not 
so far reached, as to inspire an ex- 
treme interest with regard to the spe- 
cimens contained in this volume. This 
interest it is well calculated to grati- 
ty, as including some of those of which 
the reputation has been most widely 
diffused. 
The object of Dr Chalmers in this 
series is to combat the objections 
against the Christian system, derived 
from 
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from the splendid and fully-ascertain- 
ed discoveries of modern astronomy. 
He admits, indeed, although these 
discoveries are now of a pretty old 
date, that this argument has not been 
much stated in the works of Infidel 
writers 5 but he has often heard it 
urged in conversation. We confess 
that the argument is almost new to 
us, and does not appear calculated to 
make much impression on the mind 
of a reasonable man. 'To one who 
urged it, we should think it almost 
sullicient to say, that he was passing 
the limits assigned to the human fa- 
culties. Although, however, I it appears 
to us almost to be a species of man 
of straw whom our author has conju- 
red up to fight against, yet we cannot 
regret that the argument should have 
made on his mind an impression thus 
disproportionate to its real weight. 
It has thus had the eflect of produ- 
cing a series of discourses, which af- 
ford boundless scope to his powerful 
and excursive imagination. ‘They 
form, indeed, a mest splendid series ; 
they exhibit flights of poetic fancy 
almost unparalleled, and of a species 
of poetry almost new—the poetry of 
science. <A very few specimens will, 
we apprehend, satisfy those who have 
not had access to the oral exhibitions 
of Dr Chalmers, as to the ground of 
that enthusiasm of admiration which 
he has kindled. 

The first sermon contains an ex- 
position of the general principles of 
the science of astronomy, introductory 
te treating of the argument supposed 
to be founded upon it. After a lumi- 
nous exposition of the general pheno- 
mena which the heavens present, he 
comes to the question, whether these 
numberless be, like the 
abode of life ? 


‘ Why then suppose that this little 
spot, little at least in the immensity 
which surrounds it, should be the ex- 
clasive abode of life and intelligence? 


What reason to think that those | 
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mightier globes which roll in other 
parts of creation, and which we have 
discovered to be worlds in magnitude, 
are not also worlds in use and in 
dignity?) Why should we think that 
the great Architect of nature, su- 
preme in wisdom as he is in power, 
would call these stately mansions into 
existence and leave them unoccupied ? 
When we cast our eye over the broad 
sea, and look at the country on the 
other side, we see nothing but the blue 
land stretching obscurely over the 
distant horizon, We are too far 
away to perceive the richness of its 
scenery, or to hear the sound of its 
population. Why not extend this 
principle to the still more distant parts 
of the universe ? What though, from 
this remote point of observation, we 
can see nothing but the naked round- 
ness of yon planetary orbs? Are we 
therefore to say, that they are so 
many vast and unpeopled solitudes ; 
that desolation reigns in every part of 
the universe but ours; that the whole 
energy of the divine attributes is ex- 
pended on one insignificant corner of 
these mighty works ; and that to this 
earth alone belongs the bloom of ve- 
getation, or the blessedness of life, or 
the dignity of rational and immortal 
existence 


And elsewbere— 


‘Shall we say, that this scene of 
magnificence has been called into be- 
ing merely for the amusement of a 
few astrondmers ? Shall we measure 
the counsels of heaven by the narrow 
impotence of the human faculties ? 
or conceive, that silence and solitude 
reign throughout the mighty empire 
of nature ; that the greater part of 
creation is an empty parade; and 
that not a worshipper of the Divinity 
is to be found through the wide ex- 
tent of yon vast and immeasurable 
regions?” 


Taking a general view of the im- 
men- 
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mensity which these discoveries of 
science give to the planetary system, 
he observes— | 


‘ They lay open to us a number of 

worlds, rolling in their respective 
circles around this vast laminary— 
and prove, that the ball which we 
tread upon, with all its mighty bur- 
den of oceans and continents, instead 
of being distinguished from the others, 
is among the least of them; and, 
from some of the more distant pla- 
nets, would not occupy a visible point 
in the coneave of their firmament.— 
They let us know, that though this 
mighty earth, with all its myriads of 
people, were to sink into annihilation, 
there are some worlds where an event 
so awful tous would be unnoticed and 
unknown, and others where it weuld 
be nothing more than the disappear- 
ance of a little star which had ceased 
from its twinkling. We should feel 
a sentiment of modesty at this just 
but humiliating representation. We 
should learn, not to look on our earth 
as the universe of God, but one pal- 
try and insignificant portion of it; 
that it is only one of the many man- 
sions which the Supreme Being has 
created for the accommodation of bis 
worshippers, and only one of the man 
worlds rolling in that floodf of light 
which the sun pours around him to 
the outer limits of the planetary sys- 
tem.’ 


Proceeding then to the fixed stars, 
and to the very reasonable.supposition 
that they are suns surrounded by other 
planets, he calculates the immense 
distances which interpose between the 
different parts of creation. 


‘ These, says he, are great numbers 
and great calculations, and the mind 
feels its own impotency in attempting 
to grasp them. We can state them 
im words. We can exhibit them in 
figures. We can demonstrate them 
by the powers of a most rigid and in- 
fallible geometry. But no buman 
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fancy can summon up 8 lively or an 
adequate conception—can roam In Its 
ideal flight over this immeasurable 
largeness—can take in this mighty 
space in all its grandeur, and in all 
its immensity—can sweep the outer 
boundaries of sucha creation—or lift 
itself up to the majesty of that great 
and invisible arm, on which all ts 
suspended,’ 


He now takes a still bolder flight ° 


‘ Why subject the dominions of the 
universe to the eye of man, or to the 
powers of his genius? Fancy may 
take its flight far beyond the ken of 
eye or of telescope. It may expa- 
tiate in the outer regions of all that 1s 
visible—and shall we have the bold- 
ness to say, that there is nothing 
there ? that the wonders of the Al- 
mighty are at an end, because we can 
no longer trace his footsteps? that his 
omnipotence is exhausted, because 
art can no longer follow him? 
that the creative energy of God has 
sunk into repose, because the imagina- 
tion is enfeebled by the magnitude of 
its efforts, and can keep no longer on 
the wing through those mighty tracts, 
which shoot far beyond what eye hath 
seen, or the heart of man hath con- | 
ceived—which sweep endlessly along, 
and merge into an awful and mys- 
terious infinity,’ 


The following image appears to us 
peculiarly bold and original— 


‘The universe at large would suf- 
fer as little, in its splendour and va- 
riety, by the destruction of our planet, 
as the verdure and sublime magnitude 
of a forest would suffer by the fall of 
a single leaf. The leaf quivers on the 
branch which supports it. It lies at 
the mercy of the slightest accident.— 
A breath of wind tears it from its 
stem, and it lights on the stream of 
water which passes underneath. In 
a moment of time, the life, which we 
Know, by the microscope, it teems 
with, is extinguished ; and, an occur- 

rence 
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rence so insignificant in the eye of 
man, and on the scale of his observa- 
tion, carries in it, to the myriads 
which people this little leaf, an event 
as terrible and as decisive as the de- 
struction of a world. Now, on the 
grand scale of the universe, we, the 
occupiers of this ball, which performs 
its little round among the suns and 
the systems that astronomy has un- 
folded—we may feel the same little- 
ness, and the same insecurity. We 
differ from the leaf only in this cir- 
cumstance, that it would require the 
operation of greater elements to de- 
stroy us. But these elements exist.’ 


From this discourse we pass to the 
third, in) which the preacher, having 
already exhibited the immensity of 
the works of the Creator, passes to 
the consideration of the minute care 
which he exercises over every part. 
The following summary of the truths 
already illustrated, is so splendid, 
that we cannot forbear extracting it : 


‘ We have already attempted to 
lay before you the wonderful extent 
of that space, teeming with unnamber- 
ed worlds, which modern science has 
brought within the circle of its dis- 
coveries. We even ventured to expa- 
tiate on those tracks of infinity, which 
lie on the other side of all that eye or 
that telescope hath made known to us 
—to shoot afar into those ulterior re- 
gions, which are beyond the limits of 
our astronomy—to impress you with 
the rashness of the imagination, that 
the creative energy of God had sunk 
exhausted by the magnitude of its ef- 
forts, at that very line, through which 
the art of man, lavished as it has been 
on the work of perfecting the instru- 
ments of vision, has not yet been able 
to penetrate ; and upon all this we 
hazarded the assertion, that though 
all these visible heavens were to rush 
into annihilation, and the besom of 
the Almighty’s wrath were to sweep 
from the face of the universe, those 
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millions, and millions more of suns 
and of systems, which lie within the 
grasp of our actual observation—that 
this event, which, to our eye, would 
leave so wide and so dismal a soli- 
tude behind it, might be nothing in 
the eye of Him who could take in the 
whole, but the disappearance of a lit- 
tle speck from that field of created 
things, which the hand of his omnipo- 
tence had thrown around him.’ 


The following illustration, imme- 
diately applicable to the object of the 
sermon, will he fresh in the recollec- 
tion of many of our readers— 


‘It was the telescope that, by 
piercing the obscurity which lies be- 
tween us and distant worlds, put Infi- 
delity in possession of the argument 
against which we are now contend- 
ing. But, about the time of its in- 
vention, another instrument was form- 
ed, which laid open a scene no less 
wonderful, and rewarded the inquisi- 
tive spirit of man with a discovery, 
which serves to neutralise the whole 
of this argument. This was the mi- | 
croscope, ‘The one led me to see a 
system in every star. ‘The other 
leads me to see a world in every 
atom. ‘The one taught me, that this 
mighty globe, with the whole burden 
of its people, and of its countries, is 
but a grain of sand on the high field 
of immensity. The other teaches 
me, that every grain of sand may har- 
bour within it the tribes and the fa- 
milies of a busy population. ‘The one 
told me of the insignificance of the 
world I tread upon. The other re- 
deems it from all its insignificance 5 
for it tells me, that in the leaves of 
every forest, and in the flowers of 
every garden, and in the waters of 
every rivulet, there are worlds teem- 
ing with life, and numberless, as are 
the glories of the firmament. The 
one has suggested to me, that beyond 


-and above all that is visible to man, 


there may lie fields of creation which 
sweep 
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sweep immeasurably along, and carry 
the impress of the Almighty’s hand 
to the remotest scenes of the universe. 
The other suggests to me, that within 
and beneath all that minuteness which 
the aided eye of man has been able to 
explore, there may be a region of 
invisibles ; and that could we draw 
aside the mysterious curtain which 
shrouds it from our senses, we might 
there see a theatre of as many won- 
ders as astronomy has unfolded, a 
universe within the compass of a 
point so small, as to elude all the 
powers of the microscope, but where 
the wonder-working God finds room 
for the exercise of all his attributes, 
where he can raise another mechan- 
ism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidences of his 


glory.’ 


The following relates to a less lofty 
subject, but is not less pleasing and 
energetic : 


* How widely diversified, and how 
multiplied into many thousand distinct 
exercises, ts thé attention of God! 
HLis eye 1s upon every hour of my ex- 
istence. Eis Spirit 1s intimately pre- 
sent with every thought of my heart. 
Hlis inspiration gives birth to ever 
purpose within me. His band im- 
presses a direction on every footste 
of my goings. Every breath 1 in- 
hale, is drawn by an energy which 
God deals out to me. This body, 
which, upon the slightest derange- 
ment, would become the prey of death, 
or of woeful suflering, is now at ease, 
because he at this moment is warding 
oll from me a thousand dangers, and 
upholding the thousand movements of 
its complex and delicate machinery. 
ilis presiding influence keeps by me 
through the whole cufrent of my rest- 
less and ever-changing history.— 
When IT walk by the wayside, he is 
alony with me.’ When I enter iato 
company, amid all my forgetfulness 
of him, he never forgets me. In the 
silent watches of the night, when my 


Thus:— 


eyelids have closed, and my spirit has 
sunk into unconsciousness, the obser- 
vant eye of him who never slumbers, 
is upon me. I cannot fly from his 
presence. Go where I will, he tends 
me, and watches me, and cares for 
me; and the same Being who is now 
at work in the remotest domains of 
Nature and of Providence, is also at 
my right hand to eke out to me every 
moment of my being, and to uphold 
me in the exercise of all my feelings, 
and of all my faculties.’ 


These two sermons are the most 
splendid in the volume: but there are 
other five which contain many passa- 
ges replete with eloquence, though 
our limits do not allow us to go far- 
ther. The subjects are—the Modesty 
of True Science—the Knowledge of 
Man’s Moral History in the distant 
places of Creation—the Sympathy 
that is felt for Man in the distant 
places of Creation—the Contest for 
an ascendancy over Man amongst the 
higher orders of intelligence —the 
slender influence of mere Taste and 
Sensibility in matters of Religion. 

Eloquence and imagination, as al- 
ready hinted, appear to us to charac- 
terize our author’s oratory more re- 
markably than the powers of argu- 
ment; although he argues copiously. 
But the ground, as in the general 
subject of the sermons, is not always 
very happily chosen; the mode of 
treating it is loose and diffuse ; and 
long trains are often employed to 
prove what might have been easily 
demonstrated in a much shorter com- 
pass. The style is very deficient in 
neatness and polish; the want of 
which, however, may be easily par- 
doned, as scarcely compatible with 
such a grand sweep of imagination.— 
But there is also a not untrequent in- 
troduction of the very humblest collo- 
quial phrases ; which, linked as they 
are to the loftiest language of poetry, 
form a very grotesque combination. 


Even 
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* Even though the assertion were 
admitted, 1 should @ quarrel with 
the argument. 

We challenge them to the proof of 
this said positive announcement of 
theirs. 

‘They have made their argument 
against us, out of an assertion which 
has positively no feet to rest upon.’ 


Similar ornaments are interspersed 
too lavishly in the following otherwise 
eloquent passage :— 


‘ Anxious as we are to put every 
thing that bears upon the Christian 
argument, into all its lights; and 
fearless as we feel for the result of a 
most thorough sifting of it; and 
thinking, as we do think it, the foulest 
scorn that any pigmy philosopher of 
the day should zzce his ambiguous 
scepticism to a set of giddy and igno- 
rant admirers, or that a half-learned 
and superficial public should associate 
with the Christian priesthood, the 
blindness and the bigotry of a sinking 
cause—with these feelings, we are 
not disposed to dink a single question 
that may be started on the subject of 
the Christian evidences, There is 
not one of its parts or bearings which 
needs the shelter of a disguise thrown 
over it. Let the priests of another 
faith p/y their prudential expedients, 
and look so wise and so wary in the 
execution of them. But Christianity 
stands in a higher and a firmer atti- 
tude. The defensive armour of a 
shrinking or timid policy does not suit 
her. Hers is the naked majesty of 
truth; and with all the grandeur of 
age, but with none of its infirmities, 
has she come down to us, and gather- 
ed new strength from the battles she 
has won in the many controversies of 
many generations. With such a re- 
ligion as this there is nothing to hide. 
All should be above boards. And the 
broadest light of day should be made 
fully and freely to circulate through 
all hersecrecies. But secrets she has 
none. To her belong-the frankness 
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and the simplicity of conscious great- 
ness; and whether she grapple 2 with 
the pride of philosophy, or stand in 
fronted opposition to the prejudices of 
the multitude, she does it upon her 
own strength, and spurns all the props 


and all the auxiliaries of superstition 
away from her.’ 


We have thought ourselves more 
called upon to point out this defect, 
because we are persuaded it is volun- 
tary, and adopted from a too-strained 
idea of the necessity of adaptation to 
a popular audience. But there are, 
we should think, very few audiences 
for whom it could be necessary to de- 
scend so low—few, indeed, to whom 
the introduction of such phrases would 
not appear inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the place from which they are 
delivered, 


The Round Table: a Collection of 
Essays on Literature, Men, and 
Manners. By Haz- 
LITT. 2 vols. foolsc. 8vo. 148. 
Constable & Co. Edin. 


HE present volumes belong to a 
very agreeable mode of writing, 
which has long been a stranger to our 
literature ; and their style, with some 
peculiarities, is also peculiarly agree- 
able: Mr Hazlitt has a style entire- 
ly his own, which it is not very easy 
to characterize. Originality is one 
of its most distinguishing features; a 
rare quality in these days; especially 
coming, as it appears to do here, with- 
out the smallest effort. Equally re- 
markable is his facility; his thoughts 
seem to issue, almost without a voli- 
tion, from an overflowing fountain 
within. In his manner there is a 
singular combination of that of the 
oldest English writers with. the gay- 
est tone of modern conversation ; and 
yet these opposite elements are blend- 
ed so intimately, asto form quite a har- 
monious 
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monious whole. Mr Haalitt gene- 
ralizes much; but neither cautiously 
nor surely; his general conclusions 
are as often wrong as right 5 his forte 
is intuition. The great pleasure in 
reading his works, 1s, that however 
beaten the subject may be, whatever 
Joads of commonplace may have been 
accumulated over it, we are always 
assured of finding in Mr Hazlitt 
something totally diflerent from what 
we ever met with in any other writer. 
— We shall begin with giving a list 
of the subjects of the different es- 
Says 


‘1. Introduction, 2. The Subject 
contmued. 38. On the Love of Lite. 
4, On Classical Education. 5. On 
the Tatler. 6. On Common-Place 
People. 7. On Modern Comedy.— 
8. On Mr Rean’s lago. 9. On the 
Love of the Country. 10. On Post- 
humous Fame. 11. On Hogarth’s 
Marriage a-la-mode. 12. The Sub- 
ject continued. 13. On Milton’s 
Lycidas. 14. On Milton’s Versif- 
cation. To the President of the 
Round Table. A small Critic. 15. On 
Manner. 16. On Chaucer. To the 
President and Companions of the 
Round Table. 17. On the Tenden- 
cy of Sects. 18. On John Buncle. 
19. On the Causes of Methodism.— 
20. On the Poetical Character. 21. On 
Death and Burial. 22. On the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 23. On 
the Beggar’s Opera. 24. On the 
Night-Mare. 25. ‘The Subject con- 


tinued. 26. On Patriotism. — A 


Fragment. 27. On Beauty. 28. On 
Imitation. 29. On Gusto. 30. On 
Pedantry. 31. The same Subject 
continued, $2. On the Character 
of Rousseau. $3. On the different 
sorts of Fame. 34. Character of 
John Bull. »5. On Good-Nature. 
36. On the character of Milton’s 
Eve. 37, Observations on Mr 
W ordsworth’s Poem, “ The Excur- 
sion.” $8. The same Subject con- 
tnved, 39. A Day by the Fire— 


40. The Subject continued. 41. The 
Subject continued. 42. Character of 
the late Mr Pitt. 43. On Reli- 
gious Hypocrisy. 44. On Washer- 
women. 45. On the Literary Cha- 
racter. 46. On Common-Place Cri- 
tics. 47. On the Catalogue Rais- 
sonné of the British Institutton.— 
48. Same Subject continued. 49. On 
Poetical Versatility. 50. On Actors 
and Acting, 5l. On the same.— 
52. Why the Arts are not Progres- 
sive ?—A Fragment.’ 


The following passage, on the sour- 
ces of our love of nature, though we 
do not assent to it in its fullest extent, 
exhibits such a brilliant luxuriance 
of images as we think must extremely 
please our readers. 


‘ There is, generally speaking, the 
same foundation for our love of na- 
ture, as for all our habitual attach- 
ments, namely, association of ideas, 
But this is not all. That which 
distinguishes this attachment from 
others is the transferable natwe of 
our feelings with respect to physical 
objects ; the associations connected 
with any one object extending to the 
whole class. My having been attach- 
ed to any particular person does not 
make me feel the same attachment to 
the next person I may chance to 
meet; but, if [| have once associated 
strong feelings of delight with the ob- 
jects of natural scenery, the tie be- 
comes indissoluble, and I shall ever 
after feel the same attachment to 
other objects of the same sort. 1] re- 
member when | was abroad, the trees, 
and grass, and wet leaves, rustling in 
the walks of the Thuilleries, seemed 
to be as much English, to be as much 
the same trees and grass, that I had 
always been used to, as the sua shin- 
ning over my head was the same sun 
which I saw in England ; the faces 
only were foreign to me. Whence 
comes this diflerence ? It arises from 
our always imperceptibly connecting 
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the idea of the individual with man, 
and only the idea of the class with 
natural objects. In the one case, 
the external appearance, or physical 
structure, is the least thing to be at- 
tended to; in the other, it is every 
thing. The springs that move the 
human form, and make it friendly or 
adverse to me, lie hid within it.— 
There is an infinity of motives, pas- 
sions, and ideas, contained in that 
narrow compass, of which I knew 
nothing, and in which I have no share. 
Each individual is a world to himself, 
governed by a thousand contradictory 
and wayward impulses. I can, there: 
fore, make no inference from one in- 
dividual to another; nor can my ha- 
bitual sentiments, with respect to any 
individual, extend beyond bimself to 
others, But it is otherwise with re- 
spect to Nature. There is neither 
hypocrisy, caprice, nor mental reser- 

vation in her favours. Our inter- 
course with her 3s not liable to ac- 
cident or change, interruption or dis- 
appointment, She smiles on us still 
the same. 
instance—if I have once enjoyed the 
cool shade of a tree, and been lulled 
into a deep repose by the sound of a 
brook running at its feet, I am sure 
that wherever I can find a tree and a 
brook, I can enjoy the same pleasure 
again. Hence, when I imagine these 
objects, I can easily form a mystic 
personification of the friendly power 
that inhabits them, Dryad or Naiad, 

offering its cool fountain or its tempt- 
ing shade. Hence the origin of the 
Grecian mythology. All objects of 
the same kind being the same, not 
ouly in their appearance, but in their 
practical uses, we habitually confound 
them together under the same general 
idea; and, whatever fondness we may 
have conseimea for one, is immediate- 
ly placed to the common account.— 
‘The most opposite kinds and remote 
trains of feeling, gradually go to en- 


rich the same sentiment ; and in onr 
love of Nature, there is all the force 
Pehruary 1817. 
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Thus, to give an obvious . 
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of individual attachment, combined 
with the most airy abstraction. It is 
this circumstance which gives that re- 
finement, expansion, and wild inter- 
est to feelings of this sort, when 
strongly excited, which every one 
must have experienced who is a true 
lover of Nature. The sight of the 
setting sun does not aflect me so much, 
from the beauty of the object itself, 
from the glory kindled through the 
glowing skies, the rich broken co- 
lumns of light, or the dying streaks of 
day, as that it indistinctly recals to me 
numberless thoughts and feelings with 
which, through many a year and sea- 
son, I have watched his bright de- 
scent in the warm summer evenings, 
or beheld him struggling to cast a 
“ farewell sweet” through the thick 
clouds of winter: I love to see the 
trees first covered with leaves in the 
spring, the primroses peeping out from 
some sheltered bank, and the innocent 
lambs running races on the soft green 
turf; because, at that birth-time of 
Nature, I have always felt sweet 
hopes and happy wishes—which have 
not been fulfilled! The dry reeds 
rustling on the side of a stream,—the 
woods swept by the loud blast,—the 
dark massy foliage of autumn,—the 
grey trunks and naked branches of 
the trees in winter,—the sequestered 
copse and wide-extended heath,—the 
warm sunny showers, and December 
snows,—have all charms for me 3 
there is no object, however trifling or 
rude, that has not, in some mode or 
other, found the way to my heart; 
and I might say, with the poet— 

** To me the meanest flower that blows can 

ive 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Thus Nature is a kind of universal 
home, and every object it presents to 


us an old acquaintance with unaltered 
looks.” 


The character of Rousseau is, we 
think, drawn quite with the hand of a 
master : 


‘ The 
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‘The only quality which he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, which 
alone raised him above ordinary men, 
and which gave to his writings and 
opinions an influence greater, perhaps, 
than has been exerted by any indivi- 
dual in modern times, was extreme 
sensibility, or an acute and even mor- 
bid feeling of all that related to his 
own impressions, to the objects and 
events of his life. He had the most 
intense consciousness of his own exist- 
tence. No object that had once 
made an impression on him was ever 
after effaced. Every feeling im his 
mind became a passion. His: craving 
after excitement was an appetite and 
a disease. His interest in his own 
thoughts and feelings was always 
wound up to the highest pitch ; and 
hence the enthusiasm which he excit- 
ed in others. He owed the power 
which he exercised over the opinions 
of all Europe, by which he created 
numberless disciples, and overturned 
established systems, to the tyranny 
which his feelings, in the first instance, 
exercised over himself. The dazz- 
ling blaze of his reputation was kind- 
led by the same fire that fed upon his 
vitals®, His ideas diflered from 
those of other men only in their force 
and intensity. lis genius was the 
ellect of his temperament. He crea- 
ted nothing, he demonstrated nothing, 
by a pure effort of the understanding. 
His fictitious characters are modifi- 

cations of his own being, reflections 
and shadows of himself. His specu- 
lations are the obvious exaggerations 
of a mind, giving a loose to its habi- 
tual impulses, and moulding all na- 
ture to itsewn purposes. Hence hisen- 


* He did more towards the French Re- 
volution than any other man. VoNaire, by 
his wit and penetration, had rendered su- 

» perstition contemptible, and tyranny odious : 
but it was Rousseau who brought the feel- 
of irreconcileable enmity to rank and pri- 
vileges, above humanity, home to the bosom 
of every man,—identified it with all the 
pride of intellcet, and. with the deepest 
yearnings of the human heart. 


thusiasm and his eloquence, bearing 
down all opposition. Hence - thre 
warmth and the luxuriance, as well as 
the sameness of his descriptions.— 
Hence the frequent verboseness of his 
style; for passion lends force and re- 
ality to language, and makes words 
supply the ‘place of imagination.— 
Hence the tenaciousness of his logic, 
the acuteness of his observations, ‘the 
refinement and the inconsistency of 
his reasoning. Hence his keen pe- 
netration, and his strange want of 
comprehension of mind: for the same 
intense feeling which enabled him to 
discern the first principles of things, 
and seize some one view of a subject in 
all its ramifications, prevented him 
from admitting the operation of other 
causes which interfered with his fa- 
vourite purpose, and involved him in 
endless wilful contradictions. Hence 
his excessive egotism, which filled all 
objects with himself, and would have 
occupied the universe with his smal- 
lest interest. Hence his jealousy and 
suspicion of others ; for no attention, 
no respect or sympathy, could come 
up to the extravagant claims of his 
self-love. Hence bis dissatisfaction 
with himself and with all around him ; 
for nothing could satisfy his ardent 
longings after gocd, his restless ap- 
petite of being. Hence his feelings, 
overstrained. and exhausted, recoiled 
upon themselves, and pr oduced his 
love of silence and repose, his fever- 
ish aspirations after the quiet and so- 
litude of nature. Hence in part also 
his quarrel with the artificial institu- 
tions and distinctions of society, which 
opposed so many barners to the un- 
restrained indulgence of his will, and 
allured bis imagination to scenes of 
pastoral simplicity or of savage life ; 
where the passions were either not 
excited, or left to follow their own im- 
pulse,—w here the petty vexations and 
Irritating disappointments of common 
life had no place,—and where the tor- 
menting pursuits of arts and sciences 
Were lost in pure animal enjoyment, 
or 
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Thus he de- 


scribes the first savage wandering for 
ever under the shade of magnificent 
forests, or by the side of mighty rivers, 
smit with the unquenchable love of 
nature.’ 


mr indolent repose. 


We cannot finally omit the follow- 
ing rapid sketch of the Irish charac- 
ter: 


‘ The Trish are a good-natured peo- 
ple; ; they have many virtues, but their 


virtues are those of the heart, not of the 


head, In their passions : and aflections 
they are sincere, but are hypocrites 
in understanding. If they once begin 
to calculate the consequences, self- 

interest prevails. An Lrishman who 
trusts to his principles, and a Scoteh- 

man who yields to his impulses, are 
equally dangerous. —The irish have 

wit, genius, eloguence, imagination, 
affections : but they want coherence 
of understanding, and consequently 
have no standard of thought or action. 
Their strength of mind does not keep 
pace with the warmth of their feelings, 
or the quickness of their conceptions. 
Their animal spirits run away with 
them: their reason-is a jade. There 
is something crude, indigested, rash, 
and discordant, in almost all that they 
do or say.’ 


We have already hinted, that tho’ 
Mr Hazlitt is always amusing, we 
cannot consider him as always right. 
Thus we cannot altogether assent to 
his political views, cannot consider 
universal suflrage as more beneficial 
in politics than in literature, nor can 
we estimate Mr Pitt exactly by his 
standard. However, these are mat- 
ters which he does not much obtrude 
on our attention. The most extraor- 
dinary aberration appears to us to 
consist in the invective against the 
country, and all persons and things 
belonging to it, into which he bursts 
on occasion of Mr Wordsworth’s 


poetry. We cannot say, during our 


(13! 


residence in the country, that we saw 
any part of bis description fulfilled. 
‘Lhe small beer was not sour, but bet- 
ter than is usually manufactured in 
this great metropolis. Far less did 
we ever experience the grievance of 
“skimmed milk 3”? whereas at our 
town tea-tables, it 1s often dubious 
how far there has been any thing to 
skim. We never found any impedi- 
ment to walking, writing, or reading, 
but much more leisure for all these 
operations. As for the want of 
“ crowded streets, noise of coaches, 
and fashionable routs,” we should not 
consider these articles so wholly in- 
dispensable as the author accounts 
them. ‘There is doubtless gossiping, 
and a little backbiting; but extreme 
kindness at bottom, and wherever it 
is seriously wanted; and if less liber- 
ality, much more individual attach- 
ment. We could not refrain from 
this short defence of what recalls to 
our mind so many pleasing recollec- 
tious; but our quarrel upon this 
ground will by no means prevent us 
from again inviting our readers to 
partake of the amusement and infor- 
mation which these volumes will am- 


ply aflord him. 


ILI. Harold the Dauntless; a Poem, in 
Six Cantos. By the Author of 
“ The Bridal of Triermain.”” Foolse. 
8vo. Ts. Gd. Constable & Co. 


7E had formerly occasion to no- 
tice, with considerable praise, 
the Bridal of Triermain. We remark- 
ed it as a pretty close imitation of Mr 
Scott’s poetry ; and as that great mas- 
ter seems, for the present, to have left 
his lyre unstrung, a substitute, even 
of inferior value, may he welcomed 
by the public. It appears to us, how- 
ever, and still does, that the merit of 
the present author consists rather in 


the soft’ and wildly tender passages, 
than 
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than in those rougher scenes of feud 
and fray, through which the poet of 
early times conducts his reader, His 
war horse follows with somewhat of 
a hobbling pace, the proud and im- 
petuous courser whom he seeks to 
rival. Unfortunately, as it appears to 
us, the last style of poetical excellence 
is rather more aimed at here, than in 
the former poem ; and, as we do not 
discover any improvement in the mode 
of treating it, Harold the Dauntless 
scarcely appears to us to equal the 
Bridal of Triermain. It contains, 
indeed, passages of similar merit, but 
not quite so numerous; and such, we 
suspect, will ever be the case while 
the author continues to follow after 
this line of poetry. However, we 
shall endeavour, by a few specimens, 
to ent the reader to judge for him- 
self. 

Harold the Dauntless is the son 
of Witikind, a Danish chieftain, who, 
in England’s “ evil time,” had in- 
vaded her coast twith a large body of 
his countrymen, and had finally estab- 
lished himself in large possessions on 
the shores of the Tyne and the Wear. 
Witikind having, in his dotage, yield- 
ed himself as a vassal to the church, 
is reproached by his son for such an 
act of weakness. This kindles resent- 
ment against Harold, which termi- 
nates in his voluntary exile; and he 
roams the world in search of all sorts 
of rough and warlike adventures.— 
At length, learning that his father is 
dead, but has by a will, real or pre- 
tended, left his possessions to the 
church, he returns and demands them 
as rightful heir. The ecclesiastical oc- 
cupants not venturing a direct re- 
fusal to so hardy a claimant, insisted 
only that he should undergo certain 
magic tests, under which all who had 
formerly tried them had sunk. Ha- 
rold, however, chearfully undertakes 
them, vanquishes “ all mortal and im- 
Mortal foes,” 
of his ambition 

rade chieftain is not: insensi- 


a Poent 


and attains the object: 


ble to'the power of love. His first 
passion is for the fair Metelill; but 
that gentle maid has fixed her affec- 


tions ‘on another, to whom she is 


ted in the course of the poem. The 
enraged Harold seeks vengeance; 
and his invincible arm soon lays low 
his rival ; but, as he is about to strike 
the fatal blow, is seized with remorse, 
liberates and dismisses him. He him- 
self, without knowing it, has inspired 
another fair breast with love ; a young 
maiden, who, in the disguise: of a 

age, attends him in all ins wander- 
ings, and at length, in a critical mo- 
ment, discloses herself. Harold, mo- 
ved by such long-tried faith, and dis- 


appointed in his other hopes, deigns - 


to return her passion, and censoles 
himself with her for the loss of Mete- 
jill. 


The following appears to us a fa- 
vourable specimen of the poem :— 


Phantasy embroiders Nature’s veil, 
The tints of ruddy eve, or dawning pale, . 
Of the swart thunder-cloud, or silver 
haze, | 
Are but the ground-work of the rich detail 
Which Phantasy with pencil wild pour- 
trays, 
Blending what seems and is, in the rapt 
muser’s gaze, 
Nor are the stubborn forms of earth and 
stone 
Less to the Sorceress’s empire given : 
For not with unsubstantial hues alone, 
~ Caught from the varying surge, or vacant 
heaven, 
From bursting sunbeam, or from flashing 
levin, ‘ 
She limns her pictures—on the earth, as 
airy 
Arise her castles, and her car is driven ; 


And never gazed the eye on scene so fair, — 


But of its boasted charms fancy gave half 


Up a wild pass went Harold, bent to prove, — 
Hugh Meneville, the adventure of thy 


lay ; 


Gunnar pursued his steps in faith and love, - 


Ever companion of his master’s way. 
Midward their path, a rock of granite grey, 
From the adjoining cliff had made de- 


Scent 
A barren mass—yet with her drooping 
Had. 
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tlement, 

Twisting her fibrous roots through oe 
flaw, and rent. 


This rock and tree could Gunnar’s thought 
engage 
Till Fancy brought the tear-drop to his 
And at his master asked the timid page, 
_“ What is the emblem that 4 bard should 


spy 
In that rude rock and its green canopy ?” 
. And Harold said, ** Like to the helmet 
brave 
Of warrior slain in fight it. seems to lie, 
- And these same drooping boughs do o’er 
it wave 
Not all unlike the plume his lady’s favour 
gave. 


** Ah, no!” replied the page; * the ill- 
starr’d love 
Of some poor maid is in the emblem 
shewn, 
Whose fates are with some herots interwove, 
And rooted on a heart of love unknown : 
And as the gentle dews of heaven alone 
’ Nourish those drooping boughs, and as 
the scathe 
Of the red lightning rends both tree and 
stone, 
So fares it with her unrequited faith,— 
Her sole relief is tears—her only refuge 
death.” 


At another period, Harold 
the page for a tale of true love, suys, 


* The minstrel boy half smil’d, half sigh’d, 
And his half- filling eyes he dried, 

And said, ** The theme I should but wrong 
Unless it were my dying song, 

(Our Scalds have said in dying hour 

The Northern harp has treble power,) 
Else could I tell of womsan’s faith 

Defying danger, scorn and death. 

Firm was that faith—as diamond stone 
Pure and unflaw’d—her love unknown, 
And unrequited ;—firm and pure, . 

Her stainless faith could all endure, 


_ Krom clime to clime,—from place to place— 


Through want, and danger, and disgrace, 
A wanderer’s wayward steps could trace.— 


_ All this she did, and guerdon none 


Required, save that her burial-stone 
Should make at length the secret known. 
Thus hath a faithful woman done. 
Not in each breast such truth is laid, 
But Eivir was a Danish maid.”— 


The more violent and tumultuous 
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strains of our author are exhibited in 
the attack of Harold on the bride- 
groom who has robbed him of his 
love. 


As from the bosom of the sky 
The eagle darts amain, 
Three bounds from yonder summit high 
Placed@Harold on the plain. 
As the scar’d wild-fowl scream and fly, 
So fled the bridal train ; 
As ’gainst the eagle’s peerless might 
The noble falcon dares the fight, 
But dares the fight in vain, 
So fought the bridegroom ; from his hand 
The Dane’s rude mace has struck his brand, 
Its glittering fragments strew the sand, 
Tts lord lies on the plain. 
Now, Heaven, take noble William’s part, 
And melt that yet unmelted heart, 
Or, ere his bridal hour depart, 
The hapless bridegroom’s slain ! 


Count Harold’s frensied rage is high, 
There is a death-fire in his eye, 
Deep furrows on his brow are trench’d, 
His teeth are set, his hand is clench’d, 
The foam upon his lip is white, 
His deadly arm is up te smite ! 
But, as the mace aloft he swung, ~ 
To stop the blow young Gunnar sprung, 
Around his master’s knees he clung, 
And cried, ** In mercy spare ! 
O, think upon the words of fear 
Spoke by that visionary seer, 
The Crisis he foretold is here, 
Grant mercy—or despair !” 
This word suspended Harold’s sill 
Yet still with arm upraised he stood, 
And visage like the headsman’ s rude 
That pauses for the sign. 
«* O mark thee with the blessed rood,” 
The page iraplored; ** speak word of good, 
Resist the fiend, or be subdued !”.— 
He signed the cross divine— 
Instant his eye hath human light, 
Less red, less keen, less fiercely bright, 
His brow relax’d the obdurate frown, 
The fatal mace sinks gently down, 
He turns and strides away ; 
Yet oft, like revellers who leave 
Unfinish’d feasts, looks back to grieve, 
As if repenting their reprieve 
_He granted to his prey. 


We may add the following setae 


‘of a warriors festival : ome 


High was the tee at Witikind’ hall, 


Revell’d priests, soldiers, and pagans, and. 


alls 
And 
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And e’en 
dure 

The scandal which time and instruction 
might cure: 

It were dangerous, he deem'd, at the first to 
restrain, 

In his wine and his wassail, a half-christen’d 
i) ine. 

The mead flow’d around, and the ale was 
dram’d dry, 

Wild was the laughter, the song, and the 
cry 

With Kyrie Eleisen came clamorously in 

The war-songs of Danesman, Norweyan, 
and Finan, 


che good Bishop was fain to en- 


Till may after man the contention gave o'er, 
Outstrcte vd on the rushes that strew'd the 


Wall 

And the tempest within, having ceased its 
wild rout, 

Gave place to the tempest that thunder’d 
Without.’ 


These two last are not very ad- 
vantigeous specimens ; but in mytho- 
lowical subjects, the author can strike 
even a bold dote with success. We 
adduce the following Invocation to 
Zernebock, the great Scandinavian 
divinity. 


* From thy Pomeranian throne, 
Hewn in rock of living stone, 
Where, to thy godhead faithful yet, 
Bend Estonian, Fion, and Lett, 

And their swords in vengeance whet, 
That shall make thine altars wet, 
Wet and red for ages more 

With the Christians’ hated gore,— 
Hear me! Sovereign of the Rock, 
Hear me! mighty Zernebock. 


Mightiest of the mighty known, 

Here thy wonders have been shown 3 
Hundred tribes in various tongue 

(ft have here thy praises sung, 

Down that stone with runick seam'd, 
Hundred victims’ blood hath stream’d ! 
Now one woman comes alone, 

And but wets it with her own, 

The last, the feeblest of thy flock ! 
Hiear—and be present, Zernebock ! 


Hark ! he comes; the night-blast cold 
Wilder sweeps along the wold; | 

The cloudless moon grows dark and dim, 
And bristling hair and quaking limb 
Proclaim the Master Demon nigh— 
Those who view his form shall die ! 

Lo! J stoop and veil my head ; 

Thou who ridest the tempest dread, 
Shaking hill and rending oak— 


Spare me! spare me ! Zernebock.” 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


mpHe Round Table ; a collection of 

Kssavs on Literature, Men, and 
Manners. By Wilham Haziitt.— 
2 vols. Svo. 

Observations, by the Union Canal 
Committee, on the Objections made 
by the Sahabitande of Leith to this 
undertaking. Svo. 67. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. No. VIL. Ss. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LIV. 
Os. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


At a meeting of the Pupils of thelate 
Professor ‘Dalzel, held in the li- 
brary of the High School, James Pil- 
lans, Esq, 10 the chair, the followin 
utions were un: animously adopted : 

. That the respect and gratitude with 
which Professor Dalzel inspired his 
pupils, not only by the mildness and 
efficacy of his public i instructions, bu 
by the lively interest which he ‘tak 
in their welfare, make it desirable 
that they should have some opportuni- 
ty of publicly expressing these senti- 
ments.—2. That, with this view, a 
subscription be opened for procuring 
a Portrait or Bust of Mr Dalzel, to 
be placed in the library of the Univer- 
sity, and that the subscription-books 
be left open till the end of May 1817. 
S. That the subscription shall not ex- 
ceed 10s. 6/.—4. That Mr Pillans, 
Dr Macknight, Rev. Mr Dickson, jun. 
Rev. Mr Thomson, Dr Brewster, and 
Mr William B. Smith, be a commit- 
tee for carrying the above resolutions 
into effect. 

_ “The Bower of Spring,” a poem, 
by the author of the “ Paradise o 
Coque ttes,” is, we understand, soon 
to appear. Its satire, we hear, is di- 


rected against one of the most absurd 
of fashionable follies—that inversion 


of 
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of the seasons, by which the country 
is the scene of some of the gloomiest 
months of winter, and, with a still 
greater sacrifice of happiness, the sea- 
son of vernal delight is lost in the tu- 
multuous dissipation of the caprtal. 
A desiderataum in our system of 
education, viz. an easy practical in- 
troduction to English composition, and 
to the tasteful reading of poetry, will 
soon issue from the press, under the 
title of Modernised and Mo- 
ralized,” in a series of instructive 
tales, calculated as reading lessons for 
youth, and followed by skeletons of 
the several tales, with leading ques- 
tions and hints, constituting a simple 
and easy introduction to the practice 
of English composition ; besides an 
appendix of * Poetic Readings,’? with 
interlincar marks to every verse, 
pointing out the proper accentuation 


and pauses. 


The Rev. Dr Symmons’s transla- 
tion of the A®neid of Virgil is nearly 
ready for publication. 

Mr Charles Mills has in the press, 
in one volume octavo, an History of 
Muhammedanism, or a ‘View of the 
Religious, Political, and Literary An- 
nals of the Disciples of the Arabian 
Prophet. No work of the kind has 
hitherto appeared. 

Mr Nichols bas nearly completed 
two volumes of Lilustrations of Liter- 
ature, consisting of memoirs and let- 
ters of eminent persons who flourished 
in the eighteenth century, intended as 
a sequel to the Literary Anecdotes ; 
and a third quarto volume of the Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of Hogarth, with 
illustrative essays, and fifty plates. 

We learn from good authority, that 
the celebrated Voss, the translator of 
Homer, Virgil, and other classic au- 
thors, has resolved to translate into 
German the whole of Shakespeare, 
ip conjunction with his two sons; 
that he has already revised the Tem- 
pest, and is now employed upon Ham- 
let. This is a very agreeable piece 
of intelligence to the friends of Ger- 
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‘man literature, since they may justly 
expect from the pen of so distinguish- 
ed a poet, a more spirited translation 
than the ‘German language yet can 
boast of the works of our immortal 
bard.— The translation by the learned 
Professor Eschenburg of Brunswick, 
is, indeed, highly esteemed for its fi- 
delity, but wholly i in prose, and be- 
sides is deficient in many poetical ex- 
cellencies. Another translation was 
begun by the well-known M. Schlegel, 
but only about half fuished. This 
translation is much admired, but the 
translator seems to have given it up 3 
and, engaged as he is in the brilliant 
societies of Paris, it is not very pro- 
bable that he will have time to com- 
plete his undertaking. 

The Dutch Scientific Socie ty of 
Haarlem, in its last public sitting, 
decreed the prize to a work, the ob- 
ject of which is to prove, that the art 
of printing with detached and move- 
able types was invented at Haarlem, 
belore the year 1440, by Laurens 
Jansz Coster. The author of this 
Prize Essay is Mr James Koening, 
secretary to the ‘Tribunal of the First 
Instance. ‘The Society was so satis- 
fied with this Memoir, that it aug- 
mented the value of the prize by 50 
ducats, and resolved that the Prize 
J.ssay should be printed, not only in 
Dutch, but in French, “ in order that 
the learned of foreign countries may 
see that the honour of this invention 
is improperly disputed with the town 
of Haarlem.” ‘The opinion which is 
thus brought forward again by M. 
Koening and the Dutch Society has 
been marntained successively by P. 
Scriverius, by Boxhorn, and particu- 
larly by Mr Ger. Meerman, who pub- 
lished, #1 1765, two volumes, in 4to, 
on this subject. As we have not seen 
Mr Koening’s Memoir, we know not 
whether he has discovered any new 
or more decisive documents than those 
hitherto known; in this case his work 
will doubtless interest persons who 
are fond of typographical researches. 


Mr 
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Mr Professor Brande announces an 
important work, which 1s calculated 
to embody and arrange many scatter- 
ed and desultory theories, under the 
title of * Outlines of Geology,”’ be- 
ing the substance of a course of lec- 
tures delivered in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. 


Poetry. 


A new general enumeration of ve- 
getables is announced as nearly ready 
for the press, under the title of “ Edi- 
tio nova Systematis Vegetabilium Lin- 
ni,” by Drs Roemer of Zurich, and 
Schultes of Landshuth, in Bavaria. 
The whole will be brought within the 
compass of five bulky octavos. 


Poetry, 


SONG, 
Bung by one of Locurew’s Clan on meeting 
Prince Stuart in 1745. 


ROUSE ! rouse! ilk kilted clan, 
Let Highland hearts lead on the van, 
And forward wi’ her dirk in han’, 
To fight for Royal Charlie. 


Welcome, Charlie, o’er the main, 

Our Highland hills are a’ your ain, 

Welcome to our isle again, 
Welcome, Royal Charlie. 


Auld Scotia’s sons, ‘mang Highland hills, 
Can nobly brave the face o’ ills ; 
For kindred fire ilk bosom fills 

At sight o’ Royal Charlie. 


Welcome, Charlie, &c. 


Her ancient thistle wags her pow, 
And proudly waves o’er dale and knowe, 
To hear the oath and sacred vow— 
** We'll live or die wi’ Charlie!” 
Welcome, Charlie, &c. 


Rejoic’d to think nae foreign weed 

Shall trample on her hardy sced, 

For weel she kens her sons will bleed, 
Or fix his throne right fairly. 


Welcome, Charlie, &c. 


Amang the wilds Caledon 

Breathes there a base degenerate son, 

Wha would not to his standard run, 
And rally round Prince Charlie. 


Welcome, 
Then let the flowing Quegh go round, 
And boldly bid the Pibroch sound, 
Till every glen and rock resound 
The name o° Roya! Charlie. 
Welcome, Charlie, o’er the main, 
Our Highland bills are a’ your ain, 


Welcome to your throne again, 
Welcome, Royal Charlie ! 


Banks of Clyde, 
17th February 1817. 


SONG. 
My love! I will tremble for thee. 


WV HEN the dark cloud o’er Misty-Law 
tow’ ring 
Denotes the rude whirlwind is nigh ; 
When the East with dark aspect is low’ring, 
And the storm-bird is heard in the sky: 
When the gloom-gathering night with her 
curtain 
O’ershadows the wide-lying sea ; 
And the mist-shrouded spirits are sporting,. 
My love! I will tremble for thee. 


When the storm in its fury wild lashes 
The cliffs on the Cumbra shore, 
Unresisted around the Craig * dashes, 
And flings to the heavens its roar : 
Oh ! then, ’mid the rolling of thunder, 
When the red glare of lightning I see, 
I'll sigh, when I think we’re asunder, 
My love, and will tremble for thee. 


Yet I'll mind, that when riding the billow 
An arm is around thee can save, 
Can command the rough winds to their pil- 
low, 
Bid the tempest retire to his cave. 
Then though fears for a time should assail 
me— 
And who from their impulse is free ?— 
My trust in Hts power shall not fail :me, 
My love! though I tremble for thee. 


Glasgow, 1816, E. B. 
* Ailsa, 
Pra: 
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Proceedings of Parlianent. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, January 28. 


[IF Parliamentary Sessions opened this 

day. At twelve, the House of Lords 
was crowded with ladies, who were seated 
on the Peers’ benches. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas and his suite were present. Male 
strangers were placed below the bar. At 
half past one the Lord Chancellor arrived. 
At two the Prince Regent, with his usual 
state, entered the House. Having taken 
his seat upon the throne, and the Speaker 
with a number of Members of the House 
of Commons being present at the bar, his 
Royal Highness read from the throne the 
following speech : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is with deep regret that I am obliged 
to announce to you, that no alteration has 
occurred in the state of His Majesty’s la- 
mented indisposition. I continue to receive 
from Foreign Powers the strongest assu- 
rances of their friendly disposition towards 
this country, and of their earnest desire to 
maintain the general tranquillity. The 
hostilities to which I was compelled to re- 
sort, in vindication of the honour of the 
country against the Government of Algiers, 
have been attended with the most complete 
success. The splendid achievements of his 
Majesty’s fleet, in conjunction with a squa- 
dron of the King of the Netherlands, under 
the gallant and able conduct of Admiral 


_ Viscount Exmouth, led to the immediate and 


unconditional liberation of all Christian 
captives then within the territory of Al- 
giers, and to the renunciation by its Go- 
vernment of the practice of Christian sla- 
very. I am persuaded that you will be 
duly sensigle of the importance of an ar- 
rangement so interesting to humanity, and 
reflecting, from the manner in which it has 
been accomplished, such signa! honour to 
the British nation. In India, the refusal 
of the Government of Nepaul to ratify a 
treaty of peace which had been signed by 
its plenipotentiaries, occasioned a renewal 
of military operations. The judicious ar- 
rangements of the Governor-General, se- 
conded by the bravery and perseverance of 
his Majesty's forces, and of those of the 
East India Company, brought the campaign 
to a speedy and successful issue ; and peace 
has been finally established upon the just and 
honourable terms of the original treaty. 
February 1817, 


8 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have directed the Estimates for the 
current year to be laid before you. They 
have been formed upon a full consideration. 
of all the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, with an anxious desire to make every 
reduction in our establishments which the 
safety of the empire and sound policy al- 
low. I recommend the state of the Public 
Income and Expenditure to your early and 
serious attention. I regret to be under the 
necessity of informing you that there has 
been a deficiency in the produce of the Re- 
venue in the last year; but I trust that it 
is to be ascribed to temporary causes: and 
I have the consolation to believe that you 
will find it practicable to provide for the 
public services of the year, without making 
any addition to the burthens of the people, 
and without adopting any measure injuri- 
ous to that system by which the public cre- 
dit of the country has been hitherto sus- 
tained. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the satisfaction of informing you 
that the arrangements which were made in 
the last Session of Parliament, with a view 
to a new Silver Coinage, have been com- 
pleted with unprecedented expedition. I 
have given directions for the immediate is- 
sue of the New Coin, and I trust that this 
measure will be productive of considerable 
advantages to the trade and internal trans- 
actions. of the country. The distresses 
consequent upon the termination of a war 
of such unusual extent and duration, have 
been felt, with greater or less severity, 
throughout all the nations of Europe; and 
have been considerably aggravated by the 
unfavourable state of the season. Deeply 
as I lament the pressure of these evils up- 
on this country, I am sensible that they 
are of a nature not to admit of an imme- 
diate remedy; but whilst I observe with 
peculiar satisfaction the fortitude with which 
so many privations have been borne, and 
the active benevolence which has been em- 
ployed to mitigate them, I am_ persuaded 
that the great sources of our national pro- 
sperity are essentially unimpaired, and I én. 
tertain a confident expectation that the na- 
tive energy of the country will at no dis- 
tant period surmount all the difficulties in 
which we are involved. In considering our 
internal situation, you will, I doubt not, feel 
a just indignation at the attempts which 

have 
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have been made to take advantage of the 
distresses of the country, for the purpose of 
exciting a spirit of sedition and violence. I 
am too well convinced of the loyalty and 

sense of the great body of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, to believe them capable of be- 
ing perverted by the arts which are em- 
ployed to seduce them ; but I am determi- 
ned to omit no precautions for preserving 
the public peace, and for counteracting the 
designs of the disaffected ; and I rely with 
the utmost confidence on ycur cordial sup- 
port and co-operation, in upholding a sys- 
tem of law and government, from which 
we have derived inestimable advantages, 
which has enabled us to conclude, with un- 
exampled glory, a contest whereon depend- 
ed the best interests of mankind, and which 
has been hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is 
acknowledged by other nations, to be the 
most perfect that has ever fallen to the lot 
of any people.” 

The Commons retired from the Bar, and 
the Prince Regent withdrew from the 
House, with the same state as on his en- 
trance. The House then adjourned during 
pleasure. 

The house resumed between three and 
four, when Lord Viscount Exmouth and 
Lord Prudhoe, were introduced. At half 
past five Lord Sidmouth intimated that he 
had a communication to make to their 
Lordships of the first importance, which 
rendered it necessary that the bar should 
be cleared.—Lord James Murray was then 
examined respecting an attack upon the 
Prince Regent. and an Address voted to be 
presented to his Royal Highness. A con- 
ference with regard to the Address was de- 
sired with the Commons, and the Lord Pre- 
sident (the Earl of Harrowby,) the Lord 
Privy Seal (the Earl of Westmoreland,) the 
Marquis of Buckingham, the Marquis Cam- 
den, the Earl of Liverpool, Earl Bathurst, 
Karl Grey, Lord Viscount Sidmouth, Lord 
Grenville, and other Lords, went forth as 
the managers of the conference. Soon af- 
ter their return the House adjourned till the 
next day, then to go up with an Address on 
the subject of the attack made upon his 
Royal Highness on his return from the 
House. The consideration of an answer to 
the speech from the Throne was postponed. 


Wednesday, January 29. 


Their Lordships, after going up with the 
Address to the Prince Regent, proceeded to 
the consideration of the speech from the 
Throne. The Earl of Dartmouth moved 
the Address, which was seconded by the 
Earl of Rothes. Earl Grey, at the close of 
an argumentative speech, moved an amend- 
ment, similar to that proposed by Mr Pon- 
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sonby in the House of Commons. Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord St John, and the Marquis 
Wellesley, supported the amendment. Lord 
Sidmouth, in his reply, stated, that the es- 
timates of the year were formed on the 
strictest principles of economy ; and added, 
that he should have a communication to 
make on Friday from the Prince, upon the 
state of the nation, and the present temper 
of the people. The amendment was nega- 
tived without a division. 


Monday, February 3. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRINCE REGENT. 


Lord Viscount Sidmouth presented a 
Message from the Prince Regent, stating 
that his Royal Highness had given orders 
to lay before the House information respect- 
ing certain practices, meetings, and combi- 
nations, in the metropolis, and other parts 
of the country, the evident object of which 
was to alienate the affections of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects from his person and govern- 
ment, and to destroy our system of laws and 
constitution, which he desired the House to 
take into their serious consideration. His 
Lordship moved that the Prince Regent’s 
Most gracious message be taken into consi- 
deration to-morrow; and stated, that he 
should then present the papers alluded to 
in the message, which he should move to 
refer to a Secret Committee. 

_ The thanks of the House were voted to 
Lord Viscount Exmouth, Rear- Admiral Sir 
David Milne, and other officers, for the suc- 
cessful result of the attack upon Algiers, 


Tuesday, February 4. 
THE PRINCE REGENT’S MESSAGE. 


Lord Sidmouth, in moving that the 
Prince Regent's message be taken into con- 
sideration, said, that their Lordships might 
believe, that it was not without the most 
painful feelings that his Royal Highness. 
found himself under the necessity of ma- 
king such a communication. It was, in- 
deed, a most afflicting circumstance both to 
that illustrious personage and to his advi- 
sers, to feel themselves called upon by their 
sense of duty to the country and the consti- 
tution, to inform their Lordships’ House that 
there did exist meetings and combinations 
in different parts of the country, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to alienate from 
his Majesty the affections of his subjects, to 
bring his person and government into ha- 
tred and contempt, to endanger the liberty 
of the subject, and to overthrow the whole 
scheme and system of our laws and consti- 
tution : and their Lordships might easily be- 
lieve that such a communication would not 
have been made without the strongest con- 
viction of its urgent and indispensable ne- 
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eessity. Their Lordships would, he had no 
doubt, eencur in the Address which he 
would have the honour to propose in an- 
swer to the Message, as it would pledge 
their Lordships to nothing except to an exa- 
mination of the evidenee ; for as to the ul- 
terior proceedings, he not only did not call 
on their Lordships to give any pledge, but 
he would not choose to be himself consider- 
ed as pledged. When this motion should 
be disposed of, he should propose that the 
papers communicated by his Royal High- 
ness be referred to a committee of secrecy. 
After having said this, he need not state 
that he did not purpose at present to enter 
into particulars. He would refrain from 
all reference to any ulterior proceedings, 
and recommended that nothing should be 
said or done until the report of the commit- 
tee should be laid before the House. All 
that he had to request in the mean time 
was, that their Lordships would abstain from 
making up their minds, until the whole 
subject should be investigated. As to the 
course to be afterwards adopted, as to the 
necessity or expediency of any ulterior pro- 
ceedings, on that head he would not say a 
word ; and all he asked of their Lordships 
was, to suspend their opinions and judg- 
ments until the report should be made. 
There was only one other point to which 
he felt it his duty to call the attention of 
their Lordships, as it was material that it 
should be noticed. The atrocious outrage 
lately committed against the Prince Re- 
gent was certainly regarded with the utmost 
horror and reprobation by an overwhelming 
majority of the nation; and he felt it his 
duty to state, that the present communica- 
tion was not at all connected with that out- 
rage. Though that atrocious, that horrid 
outrage against the royal dignity had not 
been committed, his Royal Highness’s ad- 
visers, with the information in their pos- 
session, would have still felt it their indis- 
pensable duty to have brought forward this 
proceeding, originating in a message from 
the Prince Regent, to be followed up by a 
reference of the papers to a committee of 
secrecy. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that the papers must 
go to a committee; but he was convinced 
that the meetings and combinations, if they 


did exist, were mainly provoked by the con- - 


duct of the ministers, who had set their fa- 
ces against economy and retrenchment. 

Lord Holland remarked, that ministers 
must not only prove that such meetings 
and combinations existed, but that a reme- 
dy for the evil was not to be had from the 
ordinary law of the land; for nothing short 
of this would justify their calling for the in- 
‘terference of Parliament 
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Lord Liverpool denied that there was any 
charge of disloyalty or disaffection intima- 
ted or insinuated in the speech or message 
against the general body of the nation. A 
vast majority was no doubt sincerely at- 
tached to the laws and constitution; but 
many, even of the well disposed but misin- 
formed, might be misled by the artful and 
designing, and more particularly in a sea- 
son of general and severe pressure. 

Earl Grey argued strenuously against 
touching upon the liberty of the subject, 
and said, that nothing could be more impo- 
litic, or more pernicious, than to arm the 
crown with new and extraordinary powers 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, unless it should appear to be a 
measure of paramount necessity. He re- 
peated, therefore, that their Lordships ought 
to give their attention to this most momen- 
tous subject, with a resolution as strong to 
protect the liberties of the subject as to 
guard the crown from danger. 

The Marquis of Buckingham spoke to the 
same effect as Lords Grey and Holland. 
An Address to the Prince Regent was agreed 
to; and the papers on the table ordered to 
be referred to a Committee of Secrecy, con- 
sisting of eleven Lords, to be then chosen by 


ballot. 
Wednesday, February 5. 


The following Noblemen were appointed 
the Committee of Secrecy, to inspect and 
report upon the sealed papers: The Lord 
Chancellor, Earl Harrowby, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Duke of Montrose, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Earl of Liverpool, Earl Powis, Earl of St 
Germains, Lords Sidmouth, Grenville, and 
Redesdale. The thanks of their Lordships 
were voted to Lord Exmouth for his ser- 
vices at Algiers. 


Thursday, February 6. 


Lord Lauderdale having made some in- 
quiries on the subject of the French loan 
which was now negociating, the Earl of Li- 
verpool, in addition to disclaiming any 
sanction or guarantee on the part of Go- 
vernment, stated, that the parties concerned 
had, somehow or other, (it did not appear 
how,) an intimation that this Government 
would not in any way interfere upon the sub- 
ject. It was urged by the Karl of Lauderdale 
that there ought to have been an express 
notice given to the capitalists, that Govern- 
‘ment would not at any future period act with 
regard to their interests (in case of the 
French Government failing in its en 
ments,) upon the precedent of the article in 
the Treaty with France, for securing the 
payment of British creditors on the Govern- 
ment of France. Lord Liverpool having, in 
answer to this, observed, that it was im- 


possible 
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possible for ministers to pledge future Go- 
vernments, it was replied by Lord IHol- 
land, that there ought to be an express re- 
solution of Parliament, condemning the 
improvidence of the article of the Treaty 
alluded to, and declaring that it should not 
be drawn into precedent, so as to operate as 
an encouragement to British capitalists to 
lend their money to the French Govern- 
ment. His Lordship, in the course of his 
speech, disclaimed in the strongest terms, 
any intention of throwing the slightest im- 


- putation upon Mr Baring; he merely argu- 


ed upon the general principle. {| According 
to Lord Liverpool's statement, Mr Baring 
is now negociating at Paris with other ca- 
pitalists of Kurope, with a view to the ar- 
rangement of the loan. ] 

Thanks were then voted to the Marquis 
of Hastings (Karl Moira) for his conduct in 
the Nepaul war. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, January 28. 


On the return of the members from the 
House of Peers, Sir Francis Burdett gave 
notice that he should, on that day month, 
submit a motion to the House on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform. 

THE REGENT’S SPEECH. 

The Speaker having read the speech deli- 
vered that. day from the Throne, 

Lord Valletort moved the address. His 
Lordship considered, that although the late 
war had thrown considerable burthens on 
the people, yet we ought to be gratified that 
all the objects sought by it had been attain- 
ed; nor ought we, under the pressure of 
temporary adversity, to give ourselves up 
to despair. The expedition against the go- 
vernment of Algiers, whether regarded with 
respect to its motives or its end, formed a 
subject of unmixed congratulation ; nor was 
a renewal of aggression from that quarter 
to be apprehended. With respect to the 
wars in India, they had been forced upon 
us by a series of aggressions; but the trea- 
ty with Nepaul, combined with the wise 
arrangements of the Marquis of Hastings, 
promised to secure the future tranquillity of 
the peninsula of India. He agreed that the 
House ought to enforce economy; but it 
ought to be kept in mind, that the weight 
and dignity of a powerful government must 
be kept up; that this government was the 
guardian of social order; that our empire 
was wide, and our colonies spread over the 
whole face of the globe. He would enforce 
on their consideration that nothing was so 
expensive as weakness, nothing so prodigal 
as insecurity, (hear, hear.) The House 
must be sensible that the Prince Regent 


was sincerely desirous of lessening the bur- 
dens of the people, and would adopt any 
plan consistent with public security, and 
public faith, that the House might recom- 
mend. The deficiency o! the revenue was 
no ground for depression ; the present dis- 
tress was but temporary, occasioned by the 


transition from a state of war to a state of 


peace. The expenditure during the last 
year of the war, among the labouring clas- 
ses of the community, amounted ‘to 130 
millions; in the year after, it was only 70 
millions ; this joined to the great discharge 
of soldiers and sailors, effected a diminution 
of employment at the very time when there 
was a greater demand for it than ever. A 
mischievous spirit had been diffused among 
the poorer classes for the worst purpose : 
they had been told that the remedy for all 
their grievances would be annual parlia- 
ments; but he trusted that the House had 
the will and power to defeat every attempt 
to subvert the Constitution, which, in spite 
of clamour, was still unrivalled, and ac- 
knowledged to be the most perfect that had 
ever fallen to the lot of man. 

Mr Dawson, in seconding the motion, 
went over the same topics as the preceding 
speaker. He lamented that the feelings of 
the people had been inflamed, and the poorer 
classes harangued on subjects they were un- 
able to comprehend (hear, hear.) But he 
trusted that the spirit of revolution, mis- 
termed Parliamentary Reform, would be 
checked and subdued. 

Mr Ponsonby observed, that the profes- 
sions of economy made in the opening 
speech of last year had not been fulfilled: 
every measure for that purpose was resist- 
ed by ministers, till by a majority of votes 
they were compelled to yield. What en- 
couragement could the House feel that the 
hopes now held out to them would be bet- 
ter attended to than the professions of last 
year. There was now a large deficit in the 
revenue : this, he supposed, would be sup- 
plied by a loan; but while this system of 
borrowing continued, the Sinking Fund, so 
called, had no real operation; it was, in 
fact, a part of the borrowed money. The 
real cause of difficulty was the immense 
debt and taxation. It was idle to ascribe 
it to any thing else. The House would de- 
ceive the people by adopting the address. 
But if they wished to ebtain the public con- 
fidence, they should shew that they would 
not trust merely to what ministers told 
them, but they were resolved to take the 
public affairs in their own hands: shewing 
the people that they were not to trust to a 
set of ministers, but to a body of honest 
and vigilant representatives : with this view 
in order to secure the confidence of the peo- 


ple, 
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ple, and to enable that House to carry the 
country through its difficulties, he had pre- 


pared au amendment, in which he had kept 
_clear from either exaggeration or despon- 


dency: it was then read as follows: 

** That we have seen with the deepest 
concern the continued embarrassments of 
our agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce ; the alarming deficiency of the reve- 
nue, and the unexampled and increasing 
distresses of all classes of his Majesty's 
faithful subjects. Of these facts he was 
sure no one could have any doubt. That 
we are wililng to indulge the hope that 
these distresses may be found, in part, to 


-have originated from circumstances of a 


temporary nature, -and that some alleviation 
of them may be produced by the continu- 


_ ance of peace; but that we should ill dis- 


charge our duty to his Royal Highness, and 
be guilty of countenancing a most danger- 
ous delusion, were we to conceal from him 
our opinion that the pressure that now 
weighs so heavily on the resources of the 
country, is much more extensive in its oper- 
ation, more severe in its effects, more deep 
and general in its causes, and more difficult 
to be removed, than that which has prevail- 
ed at the termination of any former war. 
That we are firmly persuaded that the same 
exemplary . patience and fortitude with 
which all ranks have hitherto borne the dif- 
ficulties under which they labour, will con- 
tinue to support them under such burthens 
as may be found indispensably necessary for 
the unavoidable exigencies of the public ser- 


_ vice, but that to maintain this disposition 


it is incumbent on this House, by a severe 
and vigilant exercise of its powers, to prove 


to their fellow subjects, that the sacrifices 
_which it may be their painful duty to make, 


are strictly limited to the real neeessities of 
the state. That while we acknowledge the 
gracious dispositions announced in his Royal 
Highness’s Speech from the throne, we can- 
not help expressing our regret that his Royal 
Highness should not have been sooner advi- 
sed to adopt measures of the most rigid 
economy and retrenchment, particularly 


. with respect to our military establishments ; 


that a prompt and effectual reduction in 
this and every other branch of our expen- 
diture, his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
most naturally look to as the first step to 


. relieve the sufferings, and redress the grie- 


vances, of which the people so justly com- 
plain ; and that to enable themselves to as- 


_ sist his Royal Highness by their advice in 
_ the performance of a duty so imperiously 


called for by the present situation of the 
country, they will lose no time in instituting 
a strict inquiry into the state of the nation.” 

Mr Bragge Bathurst, in replying to Mr 


Ponsonby, complained that he had dwelt 
chiefly on the speech delivered by the Com- 
missioners last year. 

The Hon. Mr Lambe said, our calamities 
were produced by the war, though their 
complete pressure was not felt till the arri- 
val of peace; they were thus connected 
with the peace in point of time, but they 
could not be traced to the peace as their 
cause. In this situation the great object 
for us to pursue was, not to propagate a de- 
lusion with respect to the cause of our dis- 
tress, but to take every means of alleviating 
it, or preventing its extension, by support- 
ing and maintaining public credit. Our si- 
tuation should be supported wigh that firm- 
ness and patience thet could alleviate every 
calamity, instead of leading us to attempt 
plans and expedients which might aggra- 
vate temporary sufferings into irretrievable 
ruin, by destroying entirely public confi- 
dence, and national credit. But how were 
we to support public credit, if we did not re- 
sort to such expedients ? He would answer 
—by economy and retrenchment. (J/ear, 
hear!) Astrict and rigorous attention to 
economy, and reduction of all our establish- 
ments to the lowest possible scale, must be 
productive of evils to certain individuals, 
and he was not disposed to under-rate their 
sufferings, but the national good and the 
public security were paramount to all other 
considerations. 

Mr C. Grant argued that the transition 
from war to peace was the cause of our pre- 
sent distresses ; and added, that the scar- 
city of the present season would lead to in- 
creased cultivation the next, and contribute 


. to raise agriculture from iis depressed state. 


The Hon. Member was proceeding, when he 
was interrupted by the annunciation of a 
message from the Lords. 

ATTACK ON THE REGENT. 

The messengers were admitted, and the 
message was read to the following effect : 

** That the Lords request a conference 
with the House in the Painted Chamber, on 
a subject deeply affecting the safety of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and -he 
honour and dignity of Parliament,” The 
message added, ** that owing to the absence 
of the usual messengers, and the urgent na- 
ture of the business, the Lords were obliged 
to send this message by their Clerk Assis- 
tant.”. 

A Committee having been appointed, the 
proposed conference took place. The Com- 
mittee, after about ten minutes absence, re- 
turned, and stated, that their Lordships de- 
sired to inform the House of Commons, 
that several daring outrages had been offer- 
ed to.the person of the Prince Regent that 
day in his passage from Parliament; that 
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they had agreed to an Address to his Royal 
Highness thereupon, to which Address they 
desired the concurrence of that House ; and 
that they had also communicated the name 
of the witness examined at their Lordships’ 
bar, viz. Lord James Murray, who was in 
attendance, to be exarnined by that House, 
if it judged proper to do so.—It was then 
resolved, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the debate on the Prince 
Regent’s Speech should be adjourned till 
next day. Their Lordship’s Address was 
then read as follows : 

** We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral in Patliament assembled, beg leave to 
approach your Royal Highness, humbly to 
express our abhorrence of the outrage offer- 
ed to your [toyal Highness on your passage 
from Parliament—to assure your Royal 
Highness, that we feel the deepest concern 
and indignation that there should be found 
any individual in his Majesty’s dominions 
capable of an attack so daring and flagitious, 
and to express our earnest wishes, in which 
we are confident we shall be joined by all 
descriptions of his Majesty's subjects, that 
you will be pleased to order measures to be 
taken, without delay, to discover and bring 
to justice the aiders and abettors of this 
atrocious proceeding.” 


EXAMINATION OF LORD JAMES MURRAY- 


Lord James Murray then appeared at the 
bar, and was exathined, the questions being 
addressed to the Speaker, and by him to the 
witness. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr 
Vansittart) asked what situation his Lord- 
ship holds in the household of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent ? That of 
Lord of the Bedchamber. 

Mr V. Was his Lordship in attendance 
on his Royal Highness on his coming to 
epen the Parliament this day ?—Yes. 

Mr V. Was his Lordship in the carriage 
with his Royal Highness when he returned 
from the Parliament ?—Yes. 

Mr V. What happened in his Lordship’s 
own sight on that occasion ?—On his Royal 
Highness’s return from the House, between 
Carlton-house- gardens and St James’s-gar- 
dens, the glass of the carriage on the left 
side of his Royal Highness was broken. 

Mr V. In what manner did the fracture 
appear to his Lordship to have been pro- 
duced ?—It seemed to have been produced 
by two bullets of a small size, about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. 

Mr V. Was his Lordship confident that 
the fractures must have been produced by 
bullets or some other substances thrown 
with great tiotence ?—I have not the slight- 


est doubt that they Were produeed by bul- 
lets. 

Mr V. Would his Lordship make any 
other observation respecting this proceed- 
ing ?—-About a minute after the glass was 
broken in the manner I have described, a 
large stone was thrown against the glass of 
the carriage, which broke it, and three or 
four other small stones were throw@, which 
struck the glass and the other parts of the 
carriage. 

Mr V. Was the glass which was broken 


by the large stone the same which had been 


perforated by the bullets ?—It was the same 
lass. 

Mr V. Had his Lordship time to observe 
the manner in which the glass was perfora- 
ted, in the interval between the first fracture 
and the glass being finally broken ?—~In 
that interval I observed the part which was 
first broken minutely. 

Mr V. Did the noble Lord observe whe- 
ther such a number of persons surrounded 
the carriage, that a pistol might be dischar- 
ged, and the person by whom it was fired 
not immediately recognised ?—The crowd 
not being excessive near the carriage, I con- 
ceive that if a pistol had been fired with 
gunpowder, the person must have been ob- 
served. 

Mr V. Does his Lordship conclude that 
the first fracture was produced by a bullet 
discharged from some other instrument than 
a pistol, such as an air-gun ?—I suppose, as 
I heard no report, that the bullets must 
have been discharged without gunpowder. 

The Speaker then asked whether any 
other Member wished to put questions to the 
witness ? 

Sir B. Hobhouse asked whether any bul- 
lets had been found in the carriage ? ( Hear, 
hear. )—I have not heard that any bullets 
have been found in the carriage; I should 
observe, that I conceived, from the manner 
of the fracture, that the bullets must have 
come from some height—perhaps from one 
of the trees, of which there are many in 
that part of the Park, and in which there 
were several persons, 

A Member asked, Did his Lordship hear 
any noise, which induced him to su 
that the bullets had passed through the car- 
riage ?—I heard no noise but that produced 
by the fracture of the glass. 

Mr C. W. Wynne asked, Whether the 
opposite glass was up or down ?—It was up. 

Mr Brougham. Did his Lordship ob- 
serve similar holes in the opposite glass ?—~ 
It was not broken at ail. ‘The reason I sup- 
pose the builets to have come from a height 
ca ov splinters of the glass were thrown 
violently to the lower part of the opposite 
side of the carriage, 
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Mr Brougham. I would ask whether 
bullets, or any similar substances, were 
found in the bottom of the carriage ? I 
had no opportunity of. ascertaining this, as 
I left the carriage immediately after the 
Prince Regent. 

A Member wished to ask, Whether his 
Royal Highness had given any directions to 
search the carriage ?—I cannot speak to this 
on my own knowledge. 

Mr Brougham. I wish to ask who was 
in the carriage besides his Royal Highness 
and his Lordship, and who sat on the side 
nearest the glass which was broken ?—The 
Master of the Horse (the Duke of Mon- 
trose) was in the carriage, and sat on the 


_ side where the glass was broken. | 


Mr Brougham. Did his Lordship ob- 
serve at the bottom of the carriage an 
thing but the splinters of glass ?—I on 
observed the splinters of glass at the bot- 
tom of the opposite door of the carriage. 

Mr Brougham. I wish to know whether 
the large stone which afterwards broke the 
glass entered the carriage —No; the plate 
glass is very thick, and the stone did not 
enter. 

Lord Cochrane. Was the window which 
was broken next his Royal Highness ?—His 
Royal Highness sat in the middle of the car- 
riage. 

Lord Milton. I wish to know whether 
the stone which was subsequently thrown 
smashed the window, or mercly starred the 
glass ?—-It not only smashed the window, 
but pounded the glass. 

Mr Wynne (we believe.) Was not the 
glass of an unusual thickness ?—It was re- 
markably thick. 

Sir R. Heron. Who were the persons on 
the outside of the carriage nearest the win- 
dow when thus struck, whether soldiers or 
others ?—There was one footman on the 
side of the door, and one of the Life Guards 
immediately behind him, but no soldier op- 
posite the window. 

A Member asked, Whether his Lordship 
supposed that the bullets perforated any 
other part of the carriage at all ?~—Whether 
they perforated any other part of the car- 
riage I do not know, but I suppose they did. 

His Lordship was then ordered to with. 
draw. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
said, that the House, having heard from the 
mouth of the noble Lord the particulars of 
this daring outrage on the person of the 
Prince Regent, would require, he presu- 
med, no other reasons to induce thern to a- 
dopt the Address which the Lords had com- 
municated, especially when it was consider- 
ed that this flagitious attempt took place 
while his Royal Highness was returning 
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from the exercise of his royal prerogative in 
opening the Session. He then moved, that 
the House do adopt the Address of the 
House of Lords, which was agreed to una- 
nimously. 

Wednesday, January 29. 

On the House assembling this day, they 
went, preceded by the Speaker, and at- 
tended by the House officers, to Carlton 
House, to present the Address. At five, 
the Members having returned, the House 
resumed. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from 
Bristol, signed by 20,700 inhabitants, attri- 
buting the nation’s misery to the enormous 
amount of taxatiofi and debt, and praying 
for Parliamentary Reform. 

Messrs Protheroe and Davis, the Mem- 
bers for Bristol, said they were certain the 
petition did not speak the sentiments of 
their constituents, nor was the meeting 
where it was agreed upon attended by one 
hundredth part of the population. Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Another petition from Saddleworth, in 
Yorkshire, was presented by Lord Coch- 
rane. It was worded in very strong terms. 
It stated, among other matters, that the 
House did not, in any constitutional or ra- 
tional sense, represent the nation; and, by 
its inadequacy. of representation and corrup- 
tions, subverted the principies of the Consti- 
tution. Jt complained of enormous taxa- 
tion, and observed, that the cause of the 
war in 1793 was well understood, though 
possibly its contrivers did not originally 
intend its evils to extend to such a magni- 
tude and duration. Now the eyes of the 
people were opening, and our wicked rulers 
saw it. They were shocked at the proceed- 
ings of contending factions, who were alike 
forgetful of the nation’s interests in their 
party views, and their repeated, protracted, 
and disgusting debates. Petitioners saw 
nothing in their discussions, except that the 
lash of unconstitutional taxation was to be 
kept applied to the poor. Taxation and 
representation ought to go hand in hand, 
There was no way to prevent the establish- 
ment of despotism, but by having a free 
Parliament. Through the conduct of the 
boroughmongers, the people could not pay 
for taxes, They prayed for a law to give 
the aggrieved people their right to equal 
representation and to annual Parliaments, 
which they should exert every constitutional 
means to obtain (/ear. ) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
its being received, on account of its disre- 
spectful language.—In this he was support- 
ed by Mr Canning and othcr members. 

Sir Wm. Geary observed, that if the ar- 
guments of the Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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were to have weight, he could not see in 
what manner the people could have any pe- 
titions delivered in that House. The ques- 
tion between that House and the people 
was, whether the latter were or were not 
fairly represented among them? If the peo- 
ple thought they were not duly represent: 
ed, in what other terms could they express 
their complaints, than those which they 
used in their petitions before the House. 
The Right Hon. Gentieman opposite (Mr 
Canning) had said, thet if such doctrines as 
the petitioners proclaimed were tolerated, 
their evident tendency must be to foment 
rebellion throughout the country.—-Now it 
Was notorious that the doctrines were gene- 
ral throughout the country ; and the feel- 
ings displayed by the people furnished the 
best refutation of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man’s inference—for if the practical result, 
as be said, would be a state of rebellion, 
why was not that rebellion now in exist- 
ence all over the kingdom, for over that 
surface had these opinions spread? It was 
an unjust imputation upon the people to 
say that their intention were to libel the 
House. They came as they ought here, to 
lay their great and heavy grievences before 
the House of Commons, and they ought, in 
return, to receive suitable redress, 

Mr Brand, Mr Brougham, &Xc. thought, 
that although the language might not be 
entirely approved of, yet the House ought 
not to be too nice about forms of expres- 
Ona division, the petition was re- 
jected by 135 against 48, 

Several other petitions were presented by 
Lord Cochrane, but afterwards withdrawn, 


to give the petitioners an opportunity of 


presenlng others more consistent with the 
respect and dignity due to the House. 

On the motion of Mr Canning, the ad- 
journed debate on the address to his Royal 
Highness on the speech delivered from the 
throne, was resumed. The amendment 
having been read by the Speaker, 

Mr Curwen, after a speech of consider- 
able length, declared for the amendment, 
and Mr Bankes defended the address, on 
the principle, that he remembered how 
suddenly and unexpectedly the country sur- 
mounted its difficulties at the close of the 
American war. 

Mr Brougham contrasted the present 
state of the nation with that at the close of 
the American war, and contended that our 
distresses now were incomparably greater, 
and our resources much more limited. 

Mr Canning argued, that most of the 
eauses of the existing distress were beyond 
human controul or retnedy; and adverted 
to a pamphict of Mr Preston’s in which 
thirteen causes of distress were stated, and 


only one was to be laid at the door of taxa- 
tion. Ministers had, as to retrenchment, 
already done much, and were prepared to 
do much more. The allusion in the speech 
to the disaffected, pointed at those who dis- 
seminated the poison, by exclaiming against 
relief; who considered charity as a curse, 
rebellion as a duty. Mr C, then declared 
himself hostile to Parliamentary reform. 
There was not in the history of this coun- 
try any practice or any theory which could 
give a sanction to the doctrines of universal 
suffrage and annual Parliaments. When- 
ever the question of Reform, therefore, was 
agiteted, he was prepared to meet it—not 
with any objection founded upon inconve- 
nience, not with any suggestion of partial 
or temporary modifications, but should be 
prepared to oppose it by a direct denial of 
the grievance. The present system was 
good, for every practical object, unless it 
was intended not to exercise the delibera- 
tive faculty, but to represent the express 
volition of the people. Whenever its cha- 
racter should be so changed, and instead of 
the deliberative guardian of popular rights, 
it should be transformed into the mere a- 
gent of popular will, there might be some 
kind of constitution, some untried being, 
watered with blood, and flourishing to de- 
struction ; but from that moment the Bri- 
tish constitution was gone (Hear, hear, 
hear.) The Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
had called them wild and visionary reform- 
ers, but they were in fact the masters of 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, and of 
all those who called themselves moderate 
reformers; they made use of them as far as 
they suited their purposes, and treated their 
counsels, when they did not, with contume- 
ly and scorn. The festal blaze of war had 
ceased, but the sun of peace bad not attain- 
ed its meridian: let not robbers and assas- 
sius take advantage of the twilight. EKng- 
land was not, he trusted, to be blotted from 
the iist of nations, because, after an over- 
strained, though necessary effort, she was 
sunk in comparative exhaustion. 


Think you yon sanguine cloud, 
Rais’d by your breath, has quench'd the orb 
of day 5 
To-morrow he repairs his golden flood, 
And warins the nations with redoubl’d ray. 


The amendment was that sort of figure 
which was called rigmarole; neither one 
thing or other. He concluded with sup- 
porting the address ; and assured the Heuse, 
that while the present ministers retained 
their places, they would take care to pre- 
serve the constitution entire. 

Mr Tierney replied at some length to 
the preceding speaker. He avowed -_ 
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self friendly .to Parliamentary Reform, but 
not to universal suffrage or annual Par- 
liaments. Mr Canning, who, before he set 
out on his travels, thought the Ministers 
unworthy of confidence, came home pre- 
pared to defend all that was dene in bis ab- 
sence. Amidst all Lord Castlereagh’s ne- 
gociations on the Continent, he had done 
nothing to promote the commerce of this 
country. Mr T. then went into a calcula- 
tion to shew, that if the peace establishment 
were reduced to £.19,000,000, its lowest 
possible level, there would still be a defi- 
ciency of £.3,000,000. He wished for a 
committee of enquiry on a broad scale. 
The poor were starving; they were told 
not to use intemperate language; were 
they to balance niccly their words, like pos- 
ture-masters in that House ? In many Lon- 
don parishes the subscriptions would not 
hold out two months. What was then to 
be done ? In St James’s workhouse, he was 
informed, there were 1000 poor within, 
and 2000 without, who were willing to 
work, and supported by the mere charity of 
the day. It was ridiculous to talk of not 
imposing fresh taxes, when churchwardens 
were going about with begging boxes. If 
he went into his old office, now Mr Can- 
ning’s, he might hear of his diminutions, 
but all among the lower clerks. Show him 
one great man that had suffered—show 
him one sacrifice. It was not enough to 
pare away aclerk: the great must set the 
example, and show they shared the com- 
mon fate. Mr T. then censured the grant 
to Mr Harris, the appointment of a Vice- 
Treasurer for Ireland, and the war salary 
to Mr Croker during the expedition to Al- 
giers. He also recommended the abolition 
of the office of Third Secretary of State, 
which was wholly useless; 

After some observations fram Mr Van- 
sittart, Mr Saville, Mr Preston, and others, 
the House divided, when the amendment 
was negatived, and the original address 
carried by 264 to 112. A committee was 
then appointed to prepare the address, ac- 
cording to the usual forms. 


Friday, January 31. 


Sir WW. Lemon presented two petitions 
from the county of Cornwall, the one sign- 
ed by 300, and the other by 5000 persons, 
praying for a reform in Parliament, the re- 
duction of the army, &c. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he had several peti- 
tions to present from Halifax and its neigh- 
bourhood, for reform. He had read their 
prayer, but not the petitions throughout, 
for which he had not time. He did not 
feel himself responsible, therefore, for the 
doctrines or language of the petitions; but 

February 1817, 
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he could not presume to intercept a peti- 
tion in its way to the House. 

Mr Vansittart, Sir W. Garrow, the 
Speaker, Mr Canning, and Mr B, Bathurst, 
conceived that it was the duty of a Member 
presenting a petition to make himself so far 
master of its contents as to be able to satis- 
fy the House that there was nothing disre- 
spectful to them in it. 

Mr Abercrombie, Sir G. Heathcote, Sir 
F. Burdett, Mr Brougham, and Sir S. Ro- 
milly, contended that there was no standing 
order to that effect, and that rigidly to ad- 
here to such a course would be to fetter the 
right of petitioning. 

Lord Lascelles observed, that Sir F. Bur- 
dett was, from the number of petitions 
transmitted to him, and which it was scarce- 
ly possible for him to read throughout in 
any reasonable time, placed in a very deli- 
cate situation. He begged the House to 
consider that the petitioners were smarting 
under severe sufferings, and that, under 
such circumstances, their language might 
be more intemperate than the habitual sen- 
timents of their minds. 

Sir F. Burdett then stated, that he had 
read several of the petitions since he came 


into the House, and these he presented ; 


all of them prayed for universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments. 

Mr Brougham contended that universal 
suffrage never had been any part of the 
constitution... But though the people were 
misled in the present times, their opinions 
should be treated with gentleness, and their 
errors corrected with mildness. If, instead 
of coercive measures, attempts were made 
to conciliate their minds, and allay their ir- 
ritation, much would be done for the cause 
of good order and constitutional liberty 
(ITear, hear, from all parts of the House. ) 

On the report of the address, Siv R. He- 
ron censured the Ministers for having added 
£.260,000 to the already enormous civil 
list, at a period when all the Continental 
Sovereigns had diminished their expendi- 
ture; and for their having appointed Mr 
Canning, with an enormous salary, to the 
sinecure office of Ambassador to Portugal. 
The report was then agreed to, and the ad- 
dress ordered to be presented by the whole 
House to-morrow. 

Monday, February 2. 

Lord A. Hamilton presented two peti- 
tions from the inhabitants of Kirkintilloch 
and the borough of Rutherglen, on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform, and observed, 
that in Scotland there was no representa- 
tion at all in any rational sense of the word 
(hear, hear.) A inan might possess there 
£.10,000 a year in property, and another 
£.10,000 in land, and yet not have a single 
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vote of any kind. He must say, therefore, 
without any disrespect to other parts of 
the United Empire, that petitions from that 
country were entitled to the peculiar con- 
sideration of that House (hear, hear.) The 
petitions were read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRINCE REGENT. 


Lord Castlereagh appeared at the bar 
with the following Message —‘** GEO. P. R. 
His Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of his 
“Majesty, has given orders that there be laid 
before the House of Commons, papers con- 
taining information respecting certain prac- 
tices, meetings, and combinations, in the 
metropolis, and in different parts of the 
kingdom, evidently calculated to endanger 
the public tranquillity, to alienate the af- 
fections of his Majesty's subjects from his 
Majesty's person and government, and to 
bring into hatred and contempt the whole 
system of our laws and constitution. His 
Royal Highness recommends to the House 
of Commons to take these papers into their 
immediate and serious consideration. 

GEORGE, P. R.” 

Lord Folkstone presented a petition from 
Thomas Dugood, of St Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den ; the following is a copy : 

** Humbly sheweth, That your petitioner 
isa parentiess and friendless boy, seven- 
teen years of age, who, until lately seized 
by two police officers and sent to prison by 
the police, obtained the honest means of li- 
ving by the sale of Religious and Moral 
‘Tracts, which be used to purchase of Mr 
Collins, of Paternoster-row. That your 
petitioner has, for more than four months 
Jast passed, lodged, and he still lodges, at 
the house of Keeran Shields, who lives at 
13, Gee's-court, Oxford-street, and who is 
a carter to Mr White, of Mortimer-strect, 
and who is also a watchman in Marylebone 
parish. That your petitioner bas never in 
his life lived as a vagrant, but has always 
had a settled home, has always pursued an 
honest and visible means of getting his li- 
ving, has always been, and is ready to prove 
that he always has been an industrious, a 
peaceable, sober, honest, and orderly per- 
son. That, on the 10th of January 1817, 
your petitioner, for having pulled down a 
posting bill, printed by J. Downes, who is 
the printer to the police, and which bill was 
entitled, * Mr Hunt hissed out of the City 
‘of Bristol,’ was committed by Mr Sellon to 

the New Prison, Clerkenwell, where he was 
kept on bread and water, and compelled to 
pom the 6 boards until the 22d of the 

© month, when he was tied, with about 
Afty others, to a long rope, or cable, and 
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marched to Hicks’s Hall, and there let 
loose. That your petitioner has often heard 
it said, that the law affords. protection to 
the poor as well as the rich, and that, if un- 
able to obtain redress any where else, every 
subject of his Majesty has the road of peti- 
tion open to him; therefore your petitioner, 
being unable to obtain redress in any other 
manner, for the grievous wrongs done him 
by the magistrate of the police, most‘hum- 
bly implores your Honourable House to af- 
ford him protection and redress, and to that 
end he prays your Hononrable House to 
permit him to prove at the bar of your Ho- 
nourable House all and several the allega- 
tions contained in this his most humble pe- 
tition. And your petitioner will ever-pray.” 
—Such a statement (Lord Folkstone ob- 
served) called for the most serious and 
prompt investigation at all times, but when 
it was recollected, that during the last year 
the most nefarious crimes were brought 
home to police officers, and strong suspi- 
cions to police magistrates, and that no no- 
tice appeared to be taken of that conduct 
by the department of state under whose 
superintendence these police magistrates 
were, he sincerely trusted, that the House 
would feel the present to be a case of enor- 
mous invasion of the rights of the subject, 
that loudly demanded its interference ( cries 
of hear. ) 

Mr Hiley Addington (Under Secretary of 
State, and brother to Lord Sidmeuth) beg- 
ged to assure the House, that the first and 
only communication the Home Department 
received on the subject of the present peti- 
tion was through the medium of the public 
press. From the report of the transactions, 
it appeared, that two individuals had at- 
tended at the Police-office, to state the com- 
plaint of the Petitioner; and that in the 


‘course of the inquiry one of those indivi- 
‘duals had observed, that it was the original 


intention to have brought the case hefore 
the House of Commons, but on further con- 
sideration it was thought more becoming to 
make the representation to the Home De- 
partment. In consequence such represen- 
tation was expected, but to the present hour 
none had been made. Had such represen- 


‘tation reached the Office with which he had 


the honour of being connected, he assured 
the House a prompt inquiry would have 
been set on foot into the circumstances of the 
transaction. 

Mr Bennet said, that in the prison where 
this unfortunate boy was immured, every 
kind of dirt, loathsomeness, and misery; pre- 
sented itself to the eye of the sufferer. ‘No 
Gentlemen in that House would keep his 
pack of hounds in such a dungeon. (Hear, 
hear ! ) | 
The 
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. The Attorney-General said, that if the 
petitioner was young, he could apply for 
redress by his guardian ; if his poverty was 
stated as an objection, it was open for him 
to sue in forma pauperis. 

Mr #. Aiddington wished that the Noble 
Lord would allow a day or two for the pro- 
per department to investigate the matter 
strictly, and that he should then inform the 
House of the result. 

Mr Brougham and Lord A. Hamilton ob- 
served, that amongst all the attacks so fre. 
quently made upon the liberty and security 
of the wretched part of the-community, the 
present far exceeded in enormity every other 
witbin their contemplation. 


Sir F. Burdett said, had not the petition . 


been confided to him, after the expression of 
indignation which the House manifested on 
hearing the plain statement, and from the 
fair manner in which it was taken up by 
the Under Secretary (Mr Addington,) he 
should not, under that pledge, at present 
feel it is duty to press the motion. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. The motion for a reference to a 
Committee being withdrawn, under the ex- 
pressed pledge that the Home Department 
would forthwith institute an investigation, 
and speedily inform the House of the result. 

Mr Tierney and Mr Calcraft inquired of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he had 
any intention to alleviate the intolerable 
pressure of taxation, observing, that unless 
such alleviation was effected, the people 
could not be maintained by their labour, 
even supposing they had now full opportu- 
hity of labouring. 

Mr Vansittart said, it would be prema- 
ture to answer the question. 


Tuesday, February 3. 
REGENT’S MESSAGE. 


Lord Casllereagh, in calling the attention 
of the House to this subject, said, that the 
proposition he should submit, could not be 
productive of any discussion. It had no 
other tendency than merely to call upon the 
House to acknowledge the gracious com- 
munication it has received, and of its in- 
tention to proceed to the examination ‘of 
the documents that his Royal Highness had 
ordered to be laid before it. All he had to 
request was, that Parliament would pre- 
serve a mind free and unbiassed, until it 
shall have received the Report of that Com- 
mittee to which it was intended, under the 
confidence of the House, to refer the exa- 
mination of the documents. There was, 
however, one point on which he was solici- 
tous fully to explain. A rumour’ had ‘been 
propagated that the present Méssagée had 
grown out of the late tumultuous’ ovtrage 


in the metropolis—an outrage on which 
there existed but one sentiment on every 
side of the House—(Cries of hear, hear! 
particularly from the Opposition Benches. )— 
When the House was in possession of the 
proper information, it would feel, he had no 
doubt, satisfied, that had that disgraceful 
scene of turbulence and depredation never 
existed, his Majesty’s Government could not 
have avoided to advise the present Message, 
without an abandonment of those high 
duties that they owed the House and the 
country. 

An address of Thanks to the Prince Re- 
gent was voted; and Lord Castlereagh ha- 
ving stated that the precedent of 1794 
would be strictly followed, it was agreed, 
that the papers should be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, and that the Committee 
should consist of 21 Members, to be chosen 
by ballot. 

Wednesday, February 4. 

On the House proceeding to ballot for a 
committee of secrecy, Mr,Brougham said, he 
would undertake to predict the 21 names 
that would_actually be returned, without 
the trouble of any scrutiny, or any compli- 
cated arithmetical process (a laugh, and cries 
of read, read.) The Hon. member then 
read from a list the following names which 
he anticipated would appear upon the list 
presented by the Committee of Scrutiny: 
Lord Castlereagh, Lord Middleton, Mr Pon- 
sonby, Mr Canning, Mr B. Bathurst, Sir 
Wm. Curtis, the hon. Mr Lambe, Mr E. B, 
Wilbraham, Mr W, Elliot, the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, Mr Wilber- 
force, Sir Arthur Piggott, Sir Egerton Bryd- 
ges, the Chanceilor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Lascelles, Mr Rose, Mr F. Robinson, Mr 
W. Dundas, Sir J. Nicholls, and Admiral 
Frank. 

_ Shortly after, when the names of those re- 
turned by the Committee of Scrutiny were 
read, there was much laughter: the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy now consists of the fol- 
lowing :—Lord Milton, Mr Ponsonby, Mr 
Wm. Elliot, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Las- 
celles, Mr C, Bathurst, Hon. Mr Lambe, 
Sir Arthur Piggott, Mr F. Robinson, Sir 
John Nicholls, The Attorney General, The 
Solicitor General Mr George Canning, Mr 
Charles York, Mr Wiibraham Egerton, Mr 
Wilberforce, Mr Bootie Wilbrabam, Mr W. 
Dundas, Mr Rose, Sir W. Curtis, Admiral 
Frank. 


Lord Cochrane, in presenting a petition ; 


from the distressed inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, signed by 24,000 persons, said, that 
every species of intimidation had been ex- 
erted to obstruct the signing. Publicans 
were threatened by’ Magistrates with the 
loss of their licenses; and he was in pos- 

session 
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session of the names of individuals connect- 
ed with the Gas Light Company, who used 
an undue influence, hostile to the right of 
Petition. Ordered to lie on the table. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, on the Sup- 
ply to be granted to his Majesty for the 
services of the current year, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer moved, that the fol- 
lowing sums be granted to his Majesty— 
£.11,000,000 to pay Exchequer Bills, issued 
in 1816, and not provided for ; £.13,000,000 
for the same purpose ; £.1,435,000 in Irish 
currency, for Exchequer Bills issued in 1816, 
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in Ireland, and not provided for; and 
£.4,080,000 for the same purpose. 


Thursday, February 5. 


A petition from Manchester, signed by 
30,000 individuals, praying for Parliamen- 
tary Reform, annual parliaments, abolition 
of sinecures, &c. were presented by Lord 
Cochrane, but rejected, on account of some 
insulting expressions it was alledged to con- 
tain, 

On the motion of Mr Canning, thanks 
were voted to the Marquis of Hastings, and 
Gen. Ochterlony, for their services in India. 
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EAST INDIES. 
INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta, July 27. 1816. 

REC ENT letters from Almorah announce 
the agreeable intelligence, that Captain 
Webb, surveyor in Kumaoon, has crossed 
the several ranges of the Snowy Mountains, 
and penetrated into part of Tartary. This 
intelligent Officer set off from Almorah 
some time ago, attended by a Jemidar and 
twenty men of the Kumaoon battalion, and 
surmounted very great obstacles in the ac- 
complishment of his arduous undertaking. 
He had fallen in with a Tartar Chief, and 
hoped to be allowed to continue his re- 
searches. We understand it to be bis opi- 
nion, that he might, without great difficul. 
ty, penetrate from the situation whence he 
Jast wrote, into the heart of Russia. Every 
one will anxiously wish him success in an 
investigation promising curious scientific re- 
sults. ‘The supposed inaccessible height of 
these stupendous mountains, and the enor- 
mous ridges of snow skirting their sides, 
until lately, debarred all attempts to sur- 
mount them in this direction. To Mr 
Moorcroft, Superintendant of the Honour- 
able Company's Stud, is, we believe, due 
the singular merit of having had the bold- 
ness to project, and fortitude to complete, 
the task of their discovery. This enterpri- 
sing traveller, some years ago, having en- 
tered by Sreenughar, and proceeded as far 
north as the great lake of Mansaroar, re- 
turned in a south-easterly direction, and 
cutting right across the great chain of the 
Himmalah, arrived in safety at Almorah, 
where he wus taken prisoner by the Nepau- 
fese authuities. Mr Fraser, brother to the 
rot assistant at the Delhi Residency, some 


time in the autumn of last year, also enter~ 
ed Thibet by the way of Sreenughur. As 
far as we know, these are the only persons 
who have transcended this great chain to 
the northward ; the route of the Jesuits, and 
in latter times of Captain Turner and Mr 
Boggle, in their journies to the country of 
the Great Lama, having been in all cases, 
if we mistake not, through the Moorum 
and Bootan. Much may be expected from 
Captain Webb’s scientific skill towards a 
correct knowledge of the natural history of 
these stupendous heights, whose summits 
have, from observation, been found to rise 
more than 28,000 feet above the level of 
the sea; nearly 8000 feet higher than Chim- 
borazo, the greatest of the Andes. 

On last Wednesday evening a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society was held, at which seve- 
ral interesting communications were submit- 
ted to the Society. Amongst these was the 
journal of Mr Fraser’s Tour to the sources 
of the Sutle) and Jumna, and thence across’ 
a most difficult and interesting country to 
the sources of the Ganges, A long and cu- 
rious document was also communicated re- 
specting several classes of robbers and mur- 
derers, known in the south of India by the 
name of Phansesgars, and in the upper pro- 
vinces by the appellation of Thugs ; the pe- 
culiarity of whose practice is the employ- 
ment of a noose, which they throw round 
the traveller whom they have fallen in with 
on the road, apparently by accident, and 
whom ‘they thus strangle and rob: they live 
in a regular society, and roam the country 
in gangs, under a regular sirdar or chief. 
The communication was sent by Dr Sher- 
wood from Madras, and was illustrated by 
Several extracts from official reports made 
in this part of India. An account of the 
sea- 
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seadnakes, that made their appearance 
some time since in such numbers at Madras, 
was also forwarded by Dr M‘Kenzie: these 
snakes proved to be venomous, in a very 
high degree, but the establishment of medi- 
cal aid near the spot, and the ready appli- 
cation of the eau-de-luce, prevented any 
great loss of lives. Two short papers were 
also read, one on the ceremonies observed 
at the coronation of the Colastri Rajah on 
the Malabar coast, by Mr Brown, and ano- 
ther on several ancient coins struck by the 
Parthian Kings, about 250 years before 
Christ, and which were presented by Dr 
Robinson to the Society. His Excellency 
the President was present. 


FIRE AT PORT-LOUIS, ISLE OF FRANCE. 


By a letter from the agent to Lloyd's at 
Gibraltar, Jan. 2, we learn that an Ameri- 
can ship from Sumatra, last from the Isle 
of France, had arrived there, bringing the 
melancholy intelligence of the burning of 
great part of Port-Louis, in that Island, on 
the 25th September, by which the greatest 
wealth of the inhabitants have been consu- 
med. The damage done is estimated in the 
official account since received, at 14 millions 
sterling ; 150 houses were burnt to the 
ground. Business was completely at a stand : 
all payments were suspended to the Ist Jan. 
by an order from Government. 

In addition to this, another calamity has 
befallen the merchants, as a person has dis- 
appeared after putting into circulation forged 
bills for [10,000 piastres. The distress of 
the unfortunate inhabitants is uuexampled. 


8ST HELENA—ATTEMPT OF BONAPARTE 
TO ESCAPE. 


The Larkins East India ship, recently ar- 
rived from thence, has brought a confirma- 
tion of a report which had previously reach- 
ed this country, of Bonaparte having been 
discovered in an attempt to carry on a Se- 
cret correspondence with Europe. The 
Larkins left St Helena on the 15th Decem- 
ber ; and the following are the particulars 
of the story current there at that period :— 
Bonaparte had been allowed a Creole boy 
occasionally to attend him, to whom it was 
observed he paid more than ordinary atten- 
tion. The Governor, in consequence, deem- 
ed it expedient to order a discontinuance of 
his visits. The boy, notwithstanding, had 
found his way by stealth, to Longwood, 
which occasioned a strict investigation. The 
boy stoutly denied any improper motive for 
his visit, and nothing being found about him 
to justify suspicion to the contrary, he was 
not detained, The boy, however, return- 
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ing home, was interrogated further on the 
subject, and cautioned, as he valued his life, 
to confess the whole matter, if he had been 
entrusted with any secret mission from 
Longwood. The boy, in dread of being 
hanged, confessed that be bad been entrust- 
ed with a secret correspondence to be for- 
warded to Europe, and that Las Casas had 
sewed the same, marked in cyphers on silk, 
between the lining and coat inside. The 
boy implicated in the affair the Polander 
Pistowski and Count Montholon. A female 
is also mentioned to be in the plot. Las 
Casas was immediately put into close con- 
finement, and Pistowski and some others 
were sent off to the Cape. The Governor is 
represented to be so vigilant that nothing 
escapes him. 

The Orontes frigate has since arrived at 
Portsmouth from the Mauritius, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and St Helena, which latter 
place she left on the 4th January. She has 
brought to England Colonel Pistowski, the 
Polish officer who followed Bonaparte to St 
Helena. He was some time since expelled 
from that island to the Cape, for improper 
conduct, and Lord C. Somerset has sent him 
to Europe. He has been succeeded at the 
Cape by Las Casas and his son, who were 
banished from their master’s service on the 
Ist ult. for concerting (as above stated) a 
plan of corresponding with France. Las 
Casas and his son were sent to the Cape in 
the Griffin sloop of war. It is, however, 
strongly suspected that Las Casas had no 
other object by the plan than to sever him- 
self, with the best grace he could, from his 
master’s future fortunes. He actually re- 
fused to see Bonaparte previous to his leav- 
ing the island, although he was most pres- 
singly invited so to do, and from no other 
reason can it be conjectured, than a fear 
that something possibly might occur there 
to prevent his departure. Bonaparte was 
in very bad health; he adheres sv pertina- 
ciously to the haughty resolution he once 
formed, not to take any exercise in those 
limits which would subject him to the per- 
sonal attendance of a British offices, that his 
medical officers say it wili certainly be at- 
tended with the worst consequences to him. 
When the Orontes left the Cape, Lord 
Charles Somerset was preparivg fur a jour- 
ney into the interior, for the purpose of ma- 
king some arragements with the Caffre-. who, 
since the reduction of the Cape militie, nad 
become very troublesome to our trontiers. 


WEST INDIKS. 


In the sitting of the House of Assembly, 
Jamaica, on the 19th Nov. Mr Kinhead 
presented a petition from several free per- 
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cupied by the troops of Petion, entertain 
the hope of being recalled by that Negro 
Chief, who is much more tractable in every 
relation than his rival Christophe. The 
people who obey Petion, hold commercial 
intercourse with several nations. 


sons of colour, for an extension of their pri- 
vileges. The House having gone into a 
committee upon the petition, they resolved, 
that the free people of colour had no right 
to political power; that they expected the 
petitioners would have received the privi- 
leges already conferred with gratitude; and 
lastly, declared, in strong terms, their dis- 
upprobation of the petition. On the 28th, 
in a discussion on the slave enumeration 
bill, very lofty language was made use of 
by several of the Members: Mr Scarlett 
proposed as an amendment, that the As- 
sembly were willing, in order to quiet ap- 
prehensions of illicit traffic, to adopt any 
measure consistent with the safety of the 
island. ‘This gave rise to an animated de- 
bate, in which it was alleged, that the re- 
gistry bill was only a pretence to enable 
Ministers to legislate for the island ; and 
Mr Barrett said, if such a measure were 
carried, he sheuld not be surprised to see 
the period arrive, when some honourable 
Member would move for a committee to 
wait on the Covernor, to ask what instruc- 
tions he had received from his Majesty’s 
Ministers to proceed The amendment 
was ultimately negatived. 

The King of Hayti has issued a declara- 
tion, setting forth, that he will never treat 
with France but on the footing of recipro- 
city, of power with power, sovereign with 
sovereign ; that he will enter into no treaty 
which does not recognize the liberty and in- 
dependence of the Haytians; that, until 
such recognition shall have been made, no 
French veesels shall be allowed to enter the 
ports of Hlayti, &e. 

Letters from St Domingo say, that a re- 
spectable merchant, Mons. Vilton, a man of 
colour, had been put to death by Christophe, 
for having, whiledrinking, declareda stronger 
affection for the Queen than for his Majes- 
ty. A French priest, who had been crea- 
ted an Archbishop, has also incurred his 
Majesty's displeasure, by applying for a 
sum of money due to him. Mr Prince 
Saunders, with four gentlemen he had en- 
guged in England, arrived at Cape Henry 
on the 2ist of September. The four per- 
sons are a painter, an agriculturist, and two 
schoolmasters, The Roval Gazette of the 
Lith October states, that the King is to esta- 
blish schools on the Lancaster system all 
over the island, ‘The painter, Mr Evans, 
was engaged to paint the portraits of the 
royal family; and the first picture of his 
Majesty had been sent as a present by him 
to Mr Wilberforce, 

‘Accounts from Martinique inform us, 
that several persons taking refuge in the 
islands remaining to France, and whose pro- 
perty was in that part of St Domingo oe- 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


A letter from Buenos Ayres of the 2d 
November communicates the following in- 
telligence :— 

** General San Martin, who commands 
the army at the foot of the Cordilleras, will 
positively attempt the conquest of Chili this 
summer ; he will commence his march on 
the Ist of Jan. and will be on the frontiers 
of Chili on the 8th. The Portuguese, who 
have iavaded the territory of Monte Video, 
have met with more opposition than they 
dreamt of. Gen. Artigas, the Chief of the 
Monte Videans (which is a separate State 
from Buenos Ayres,) finding the Portuguese 
had declared war, and commenced hostili- 
ties by taking Fort Santa ‘Theresa, assem- 
bled his troops, all cavalry, has entered the 
Portuguese province of Kio Grande at the 
head of 14,000 men, and thus transfers the 
seat of war into their own territories. He 
has published a proclamation, giving liberty 
to the slaves, and declaring the natural 
boundary of the territory of Monte Video 
to be Rio Grande and the River Plate. The 
Portuguese have engaged in a war of which 
they at present little foresee the consequen- 
ces; the result may be to spread the flame 
of revolution throughout the Brazil. A 
conspiracy has just been discovered here, 
and I am sorry to say an English merchant, 
Mr D. is in custody, and a guard of soldiers 
in his house; he is accused of endeavouring 
to assist a Spanish friar to escape, who was 
going emissary to the Brazil Court from 
the Spanish faction here. Perhaps Mr D. 
might not know the object of the old friar’s 
voyage, or I should think it impossible he 
should be guilty of intermeddling in the 
disputes of Old Spain and her late colonies.” 

New York papers, which have been re- 
ceived to the 18th January, announce the 
receipt of intelligence from St ‘Thomas's, 
that the Patriot army under General Mac- 
gregor had completely defeated the Royal- 
ists in three different engagements, the last: 
of which was at Unare. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


The Treasury report of Mr Dallas ex- 
hibits a general view of the revenue and 
expenditure of the American Government 
for the year 1816. By this statement it 
appears, that the actual receipts on the va- 
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rious branches of the revenme amount to 
59,403,973 dollars; the demands on the 
Treasury to 38,745,699, being an excess of 
receipts, exclusive of a balance in the Trea- 
sury on Ist July 1816, of 20,658,179 dol- 
lars. The whole public debt of America a- 
mounts to 120,149,481 dollars, or to about 
80 millions sterling, for the extinction of 
which, in a certain period, due provision 
has been made. 

A considerable sensation anpears to have 
been excited in the United States, by the 
law, passed last session of Congress, allow- 
ing the mode of compensation to the mem- 
bers of that body by a per diem allowance 
to be altered to a stipulated annual salary. 
A number of meetings have been held, 
strong resolutions passed, and petitions to 
Congress prepared on the subject. They 
allege that the principle of the law is in- 
compatible with the republican spirit of their 
rovernment, and is calculated to introduce a 
wasteful expenditure of the public revenue. 

A Paris paper states, that Mr Monroe 
has been elected President of the United 
States, by 170 against 40. 

The American Government has brought 
before Congress a bill to prevent citizens of 
the United States from celling vessels of 
war to the citizens or subjects of any fo- 
reign Power, and more effectually to pre- 
vent the arming and equipping vessels of 
war inthe ports of the United States, in- 
tended to be used against nations in amity 
with the United States. It was generally 
believed that the above bill was intended to 
act exclusively against the insurgents of 


-South America, and had been brought for- 


ward through the representations of the 
Spanish Ministers. Privateers are fitting 
out in almost every port in the Union, not- 
withstanding the above bill, and every exer- 
tion made to get them put to sea. 

A memorial has been presented to the 
House of Representatives from a body of 
Quakers, desiring the interposition of the 


‘legislature to put a stop to the nefarious 


practice of stealing away, and selling to sla- 


‘very, free negroes. 


Additional fortilications are ordered to be 
built in New Orleans. The different trea- 
ties with the Indian tribes have been pub- 
lished, and are favourable to the States. 

An agent had been dispatched to Chris- 
tophe to demand indemnification for the 


claims of several Americans whom he had 


robbed or defrauded. It appears that his 
sable Majesty has never paid for the Gene- 
ral Brown, frigate, built for him three 
years ago at New York. 


FRANCE. 


A note’ has been transmitted to the Duke 
of Richelieu, from the ministers of the al- 
lied powers, stating the acquiescence of their 
respective Courts in the request of the King 
of France, that the army of occupation 
should be reduced. This reduction is to 
take place on the Ist April next, to the a- 
mount of 30,000 men, which will amount 
to one-fifth of the proportion of the several 
contingents. From this it would appear, 
that both in the opinion of the French 
Court, and of the allied powers, the state 
of affairs in France is such as to pro:mise 
Stability to the existing Government. 

The Paris papers lately published an ac- 
count of the French finances for the year 
1817. The expenditure for the year is es- 
timated at F,088,294,957 (£.45,345,€23 
English,) being 249,242,437 £ more than 
that of L816; while the whole resources of 
the state do not present more than a total 
of 755 millions, leaving a deficit of above 
300 millions. The mode in which it is pro- 
posed to provide for this deficit is to have 
recourse to borrowing on the public credit, 
and in order to meet the interest to create 
30 millions of rents ; or, in other words, to 
impose that amount of new taxes. With 
such financial difficulties before them, the 
commission on the budget recommend eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, and a reduction of 
all unnecessary pensions and expences. 

By a royal ordinance, all vessels convey- 
ing slaves to the French colonies are to be 
confiscated. 

The parties in a conspiracy recently form- 
ed in the vicinity of Bayonne, for restoring 
Bonaparte, have been brought to trial, and 
two have received sentence of death. 


ITALY. 


From Rome, it is stated, that the tribu- 
nal of the Holy Office (or Inquisition) is to 
be so modified in the course of this year, as 
to remove the appearance of its being a boe. 
dy vested with powers at variance with hu- 
man reason. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


It appears by accounts réceived from 
‘Spain, that the entry of the Portuguese in- 
to the La Plata provinces was with the pri- 
vity and consent of the mother country. 

Ferdinand VII. has summoned a meet- 
ing of the cortes of Navarre, for the purpose 
of obtaining supplies. The patriots confined 
at Ceuta lately made an unsuccessful attempt 
to regain their liberty. They intended, it 


oe - is said, to proceed to-Charles IV, at Rome. 
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RUSSIA, GERMANY, &c. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered a 
university to be founded at Warsaw. It is 
to be composed of five faculties : theology, 
jurisprudence, political economy, philoso- 
phy, and the fine arts. The professors of 
the first order will be declared nobles, and 
may transmit their nobility to their descen- 
daats, if th *y have been professors for ten 
years. Une recor of the university will be 
the censor of all books published by the pro- 
fessors. 

It is asserted that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia has remonstrated with Louis XVIII, 
for not acknowledging Bernadotte as the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and refusing to 
send an Ambassadur to Stockholm. The 
note is said to dwell upon the services ren- 
dered by the Crown Prince to the alliance, 
which be joined sincerely and honourably, 
and powerfully contributed to the decision 
of the battle of Leipsic. As all the mo 
narchs, continues the note, view him as 
heir to the throne of Sweden, the Emperor 
of Russia requests the French Government 
to treat the Crown Prince conformably to 
his dignity. 

It is affirmed that the Court of Vienna 
has concluded an advantageous commercial 
treaty with that of the Brazils, by which 
Austrian manufactures are to be admitted 
into the latter kingdom duty free. 

Fouche lives at Prague in the greatest 
privacy. Three other French exiles inha- 
bit that city; Thibaudeau, the elder Dur- 
bach, and Forbin Janson. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


TREASONABLE PRACTICES—COMMITTALS 
FOR HIGH TREASON—SUSPENSION OF 
TUE HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 


It will be seen by our Parliamentary re- 
port, that a number of documents relating 
to treasonable practices in different parts of 
the country were presented by order of the 
Prince Regent to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and by them referred to secret Com- 
mittees. These Committees reported to 
their respective Houses on the 19th and 20th 
February. They state generally, that a 
conspiracy has been formed for the sub- 
version of the Government ; that the riots 
which took place at the Spa-fields meet- 
ing were the result of a pre concerted plan 
for the liberation of the felons from the 
g8els; for the burning of the barracks ; the 
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attack of the Tower, the Bank, &Xc.; that 
to forward the designs of the disaffected, 
societies have been spread over the whole 
country, whose aim, under the mask of 
parliamentary reform, is to overthrow the 
constitution—that along with these, ano- 
ther class of political fanatics had sprung 
up, namely the Spenceans, who insisted up- 
on an equal division of the land, who had 
clubs in different places, and whose object 
was to bring into contempt all law, reli- 
gion, and morality—that for this purpose 
their meetings were frequently concluded 
with blasphemous songs, and with chaunt- 
ing and parodying parts of the Litany, the 
whule company joining in chorus—that the 
late outrage on the Prince Regent can only 
be considered as proceeding from the prin- 
ciples of these meetings—and finally, that 
it is the decided opinion of the Committees, 
that extraordinary measures are necessary 
for preserving the constitution of the coun 
try against the designs of those men. 

In consequence of these statements, a 
bill for the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act was introduced into the House of 
Lords, and read a first time on Friday the 
2ist, and on the Monday following the 
bill was read a second and third time, and 
passed by a great majority. 

On Monday the 24th, in the House of 
Commons, Lord Castlereagh obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for preventing seditious 
meetings—a bill for rendering more penal 
the seduction of soldiers—and a bill for ex- 
tending the act for the protection of the 
King’, person, to the protection of the per- 


. Son of the Prince Regent. These were 


each read a first time. On the question of 
the necessity for these extraordinary mea- 
sures the House divided, when Ministers 
had a majority of 190 against 14 

While the secret Committees were sit- 
ting, several persons were arrested in Lon- 
don by warrant of Lord Sidmouth, and af- 
ter several examinations before the Privy 
Council, four of them, namely, Dr Watson, 
senior, Preston, Hooper, and a tailor na- 
med Keene or Kearnes, were committed io 
the Tower to stand trial for High Treason. 

Watson, junior, has never yet been dis- 
covered, and he and a person named This. 
tleword, aecused also of High Treason, have 
been advertised in the London Gazette, and 
a reward offered by Government of £.500 


for the apprehension of each or either of 
them. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


Monday, January 26. 1817. 

HIS day came on the trial of John Larg 

and James Mitchell, from Perth, and 
Alexander Steel, weaver in Perth, accused 
of stouthrieff and robbery ; they having, on 
the night of Tuesday the 12th, or morning 
of Wednesday the 13th of November last, 
gone to the toll-house of Friartown, on the 
road leading from Perth to Kinross, and en- 
deavoured to obtain admittance, under pre- 
tence of getting whisky, which being refu- 
sed them, on account of the lateness of the 
hour, they threatened to pull down the 
house and put the inhabitants to death, un- 
less admitted; they also threatened to fire 
a pistol through the window; in conse- 
quence of which, those within were compel- 
led to open the door, when they caused Wm, 
M‘Ritchie to open a drawer inj which mo- 
ney was kept, and give them two notes, 
purporting to be guinea notes, and also 
caused his wife to give up eight shillings in 
silver and eightpence in copper. 

Alexander Steel was cutlawed for not ap- 
pearing, and the trial proceeded against Larg 
and Mitchell, who pleaded not guilty to 
the indictment. 

Wm. M‘Ritchie, toll-keeper at Friartown, 
deponed, that on the night of Tuesday, 12th 
of November, three men came to his house 
and desired admittance; when they came 
in, one of them held him by the shoulders, 
whilst another held out a pistol, and threat- 
ened to blow out his brains, if he did not 
give up all the money in his house: wit- 
ness went to a drawer, in which were two 
pocket-books ; one contained about £.14 of 
good notes, and the other two £.1 notes, 
which were forgeries: witness shifted the 
former to the back of the drawer, and gave 
them the other, which contained the forged 
notes; witness is certain as to the persons of 
the prisoners, and described their dress. _ 

Emilia Craigie, wife of the preceding 
witness, was alarmed on the night of the 
12th November by men, desiring to be ad- 
mitted to get whisky; a man broke the 
window, presented a pistol through it, and 
threatened their lives if they did not give 
‘up what money was in the house; they 
were admitted, and she gave them 8s. and 
some copper ; recognizes both prisoners at 


the bar, and is quite certain of their persons. 
February 1817. 


10 


Charlotte Taylor, servant to the former 
witnesses, recollects that on a Tuesday 
night, in the month of November, some 
men came to the house of her master, and 
desired to be admitted to get whisky. She 
went down to her mistress’s bed-room, and 
saw a man holding out a pistol at her, and 
demanding money ; one man held her mas- 
ter by the breast.—-Witness made her es- 
cape out of a window, and went to call as- 
sistance, but before she returned, the men 
were gone. Witness identified Mitchell as 


the person who held her master; she also 


recognized Larg as another of the men. 
Saw them distinctly, there being a candle 
burning in the room. 

David Christie, merchant in Perth, re- 
collects, that on the day after the robbery 
at Friartown toll-house, a woman came avd 
purchased some articles at his shop, and of- 
fered in payment a forged note ; he detain- 
ed it, and desired her to send the person 
for it from whom she got it. Did not know 
the woman, having never seen her before, 
but Mitchell’s wife being brought into 
Court, recognized her to be the person,— 
note produced and identified. 

Peter Gearthly lent a pistol to Alexander 
Steel about six months ago, for the pur- 
pose, he said, of protecting some whisky to 
town ; he had since asked Steel for the pis- 
tol several times, but he never returned it, 
nor did witness see it again till he saw it in 
the Sheriff's office, The pistol shewn him 
and identified. 

Several respectable witnesses were call- 
ed, who gave the prisoner Larg an excel- 
lent character, and certificates to the same 
import were produced in favour of Mitchell. 

Mr Solicitor General addressed the Jury 
for the Crown, and Mr Thomson for the 
prisoners.—The Lord Justice Clerk sum- 
med up the evidence with his usual candour 
and ability.——The Jury then retired for a 
few minutes, and returned with a viva voce 
verdict finding the prisoners Guilty, and 
their Chancellor stated, that he was autho- 
rised, by a majority, to recommend them to 
mercy in respect of their former good cha- 
racter, and also on account that no personal 
violence was committed by them,—The 
Lord Justice Clerk, after an impressive ad- 
dress to the prisoners, sentenced them to 
be executed at Perth on the 28th day of 
February next. 
Monday, 
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Monday, February 10. 

The court proceeded to the trial of John 
Bell, accused of forging and uttering notes 
of the Thistle Bank of Glasgow. The pan- 
nel had formerly been put to the bar along 
with Douglas, and had pleaded guilty, but 
some objections having occurred to the 
court as to the relevancy of the indictment, 
their Lordships had ordered informations. 
The public prosecutor, however, preferred 
withdrawing the indictment altogether, and 
trying him upon another. The pannel a- 
gain pleaded guilty of the statutory offence, 
and to the extent of his judicial confession 
before the sheriff, and the jury found him 
guilty accordingly. 

Mr Drummond, as counsel for the pro- 
secution, stated, that owing to some favour- 
able circumstances in this case, and as it 
appeared the pannel was not the original 
contriver, but had been led away by evil 


advisers, he restricted the libel to an arbi-° 


trary punishment. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, after a suitable 
adinonition, sentenced the pannel to trans- 
portation for seven years. 

Monday, February 17. 

This morving came on the trial of John 
Morris, or Morison, accused of perjury. 
The pannel had been adduced as a witness 
upon the trial of John Black, alias Watters, 
who was lately executed at Edinburgh, for 
robbing Mr Allan, farmer at Pentland, on 
the high road betwixt Edinburgh and Lib- 
berton ; and in the course of his examina- 
tion as a witness, he did commit wilful per- 
jury, by swearing to facts and circumstan- 
ces contrary to the truth, for the purpose of 
supporting the defence of Black. The pan- 
nel, at the saine time, was warned by the 
Lord Justice Clerk and other Judges of the 
danger he was incurring, but he having 

_ persevered in his statement, his words were 
taken down by authority of the Court. 

The indictznent haying been read over to 
the pannel, and a Jury chosen, he pleaded 
Guilty, 

Mr Taylor, as Counsel for the pannel, 
addressed the Court, in mitigation of pu- 
nishment; and though he did not in the 
smallest degree justify him for the crime he 
had committed, yet, from the defective 
state of his education, he being unable to 
read Or write, and consequently not able to 
discriminate the heinousness of the crime 
&s a more enlightened person—the circum- 
stance of Biack having been his cousin-ger- 
man—the long confinement the pannel had 
already suffered—and the deep contrition 
he now felt for what he had done, he hoped 
the Court would pass as lenient a sentence 


upon him as the circumstances of the case 
would admit of. 
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The Lord Justice Clerk, after a most im- 
pressive admonition to the pannel, senten- 
ced him to nine months imprisonment in 
Bridewell, and, upon Wednesday 5th of 
March, to stand one hour upon the pillory. 


- 
JURY COURT. 


January 27. 

This day an important question came on 
before the Jury Court. It arose out of an 
action brought by the trustees of the great 
ferry between Fife and Mid-Lothian against 
the owners of the boats plying between 
Leith and Kirkaldy, and against the Magis- 
trates of that burgh, who (notwithstanding 
a decreet arbitral in 1684, limiting the num- 
ber of boats on that passage to four boats) 
had employed as ferry-boats between Kirk- 
aldy and Leith, no fewer than ten boats, 
which action concluded that the owners of 
these boats should be prohibited from the 
right of ferrying to or from these places, in 
all time coming, and that the Magistrates 
and Council of Kirkaldy can nominate only 
four passage boats to ply between these 
ports. 

The boatmen, &c. of Kirkaldy, contended 
that they had a prescriptive right of ferry 
and of free port, by a more extensive usage 
than the decreet admitted. The Second 
Division of the Court of Session directed 
the following issue to be tried before the 
Jury Court, in which, in order to lay the 
onus probandi (burden of proof) on the boat- 
men and Magistrates of Kirkaldy, they 
should become the pursuers, and Robert 
Ferguson of Raith, Esq. and the other trus- 
tees for the Fife and Mid-Lothian ferries, 
defenders. 


Issue.—Whether, at any time between 


-the 5th day of March 1684 and the year 


1813, more than four boats were establish- 
ed at one and the same time, as passage- 
boats, plying regularly between the port or 
town of Kirkaldy and the ports of Leith or 
Newhaven ; and if more than four boats did 
so ply within the time above specified —for 
how long, and at what period, and by what 
authority did they so ply ? 

A number of witnesses were examined, 
whose evidence went to prove, that during 
a certain period, ‘* about 42 years ago,” 
and “ during the American war,” three 
Kirkaldy boats and two pinnaces were em. 
ployed in navigating the ferry between 
Kirkaldy and Leith, when they could procure 
a freight, but that one of the boats occasion. 
ally went voyages to Aberdeen. 

The Lord Chief Commissioner, in his 
charge to the Jury, which was given in the 
most candid and able manner, remarked, 
that a boat engaged in any other trade could 


not 
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not be considered as the passage boat of any 
particular ferry, and that if the Jury were 
of this opinion, they would give a verdict 
for the defenders ; but if, on the contrary, 
they conceived the pursuers had proved 
that more than four boats were employed 
as ferry-boats, they were required to specily 
for how long, and at what time, and by 
what authority, they were so employed. 
The Jury found a verdict for the defen- 
ders. 
| Natural Curiosity.—About the end of De- 
cember last, while the workmen were em- 
ployed in tirring the earth off the free-stone 
quarry at Woodhill, belonging to the Karl 
of Fglinton, in the parish of Kilmaurs, they 
found, at the depth of 174 feet from the 
surface, the remains of some huge animal, 
but so far decayed as to fall in pieces in the 
handling, except one tusk, nearly entire, a- 
nother tusk broken into five or six pieces, 
and a small part of a bone, apparently part 
ofa rib. The tusk that was most entire 
seems to be quite solid, and is twelve inches 
in girth, at the root end, thirteen inches a- 
bout the middle, and eight inches and a 
half at the point or smaHest end, and was at 
first 40 inches in length, but since reduced 
to 384, in consequence of sawing off part of 
a ragged end, in order to bring it to a regu- 
lar face. It is bent pretty regularly into 
an arc of a circle of 90 degrees, with a ra- 


dius of about 24 inches at an average; and © 


hence, from these dimensions, is equal to a- 
bout 408 cubic inches in capacity; and as 
it weighs twenty pounds and a half avoir- 
dupois, its specific gravity is of course a- 
bout 1.39. It was found betwixt a stratum 
of extreme dingy, hard-coloured clay, that 
lay incumbent above it, and a stratum of 
gravel and round stones immediately below 
it, on which it lay, and some sea shells of 
that kind called clamshell were also found 
in the same place, but which fell at once in- 
to powder, on being exposed to the air. The 
workmen assert, that there was a very of- 
fensive smell emitted from the materials 
that lay next to these remains, and that a 
piece of what is supposed to be part of a rib 
still emits a most fetid efluvia when held 
to the fire. It is about eight inches long, 
one and one-fourth inch broad, and about 
one half inch in thickness, by no means cor- 
responding to the size of the'tusk. The 
tusk is now in the possession of the Karl of 
Eglinton. 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES, 


A final arrangement having now been 
made for forming walks through the King’s 
_ Park towards Duddingston, the work has 
begun under proper superintendance, To 
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the Earl of Haddington the public are deep- 
ly indebted for his polite attention to their 
wishes on this occasion. 

On Saturday the 8th Feb. the petition for 
leave to bring into Parliament the bill for 
the Union Canal, was dispatched to London, 
signed and sealed by the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and having the subscriptions 
of a number of respectable individuals of 
both cities, well-wishers to that much want- 
ed and most useful undertaking. 

The monument to the memory of Dr 
Hugh Blair, in Grayfriar’s church-yard, is 
now completed. Jt is placed on the south 
side of the church, in the same compart- 
ment with that of the celebrated Professor 
M‘Laurin. Thus the most eminent philo- 
sopher, and the most distinguished preacher 
that Scotland has hitherto produced, are 
commemorated together. .The inscription 
on the monument is as follows :— 


Infelici hoc in Campo. 
Ubi effunduntur suspiria et lachryma, 
Sepultus est 
HUGO BLAIR, SS. Theol. Doctor ; 
Ecclesia Scotice et Academia Edinburgens 
Per annos pene sexaginta 
Decus et Tutamen. 

In Cathedra Academica Criticus eximius, 
In Rostro Templi Orator perelegans 5 
Maritus amantissimus, 
Amicus fidelis, 

Vir Bonus. 

Natus 7mo. Aprilis 1718: 
Terram cum Celo commutavit 
27mo Decembris 1800, 

Anno extatis 83tio. 

Tertio jam condito Lustro 
Post Obitum Viri venerabilis, 
Hunc Lapidem ponendum curabant _ 
ALUMNI, 

Virtutis Memoria Studiosi. 


George Stanfield, presently under sentence 
of death here for rape, has received a respite 
from the Prince Regent, till farther signifi- 
cation of his Royal Highness’s pleasure. 

We learn that the Earl! of Fife is now es- 
tablishing villages on different parts of his 
extensive estates, particularly near Keith, 
and upon the Lordship of Balveney, in 
Mortlach, and that he is giving every en- 
couragement to all classes of settlers, by 
portioning off traets of land, &c. 

George Dempster, Esq. of Dunnichen, 
has erected, at his own expence, in a con- 
spicuous place at Bonar Bridge, a tablet of 
marble, containing the names of the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners appointed in the 
year 1803, to direct the making of about 
five hundred miles of roads through the 
Highlands of Scotland, and of numerous 
bridges, particularly those at Beauly, var 
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del, Bonar, Fleet, and Helmsdale, connect- 
ing those roads, as a lasting memorial of 
the patriotic exertions of the Commissioners 
for Highland roads and bridges. 

A desperate affray lately took place on 
Lord Blantyre’s estate, near Haddington, 
betwixt three poachers and his Lordship’s 
gamekeeper and two assistants. After a 
most determined resistance, in which shots 
were exchanged, and severe wounds given 
(one of the poachers having his arm broken,) 
two out of the three were taken into custo- 
dy. This was mainly effected by the time- 
ly appearance of a countryman when the 
depredators had the best of the fight. 


DAMAGE BY RAINS, &c. 


Towards the end of December last, con- 
siderable destruction was occasioned in va- 
rious parts of the country, by the over- 
flowing of rivers, in consequence of heavy 
rains. The following accounts of the da- 
mage, extracted from the provincial papers, 
we have not till now had room to insert. 


Hamilton, December 24. 1816. 

In consequence of the sudden thaw of 
Saturday, and the rains which fell upon 
Sunday and Monday, the rivers Clyde and 
Avon were swollen to within a foot of their 
height on the 12th March 1782, covering 
the haughs toa great extent. About ten 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, the wooden 
bridge across the Avon, opposite to the estate 
of Ross, the property of Captain Aikman, 
was swept away by the impetuosity of the 
stream. The bridge was only erected this 
last spring, in the room of the stone one 
carried away by the flood in autumn 1815. 
A considerable number of sheep have been 
swept away by the current, as well as dung, 
turnips, &c. One person lost forty sheep, 
and it is feared the extent of the damage 
js not yet ascertained. The stone bridge a- 
cross the Avon, near the village of Millheugh, 
was carried away on Tuesday se’ennight, as 
was also the mill-dam immediately below 
the bridge. Both bridge and dam suffered 
material injury last year, but were repaired 
in the spring. Several immense logs of 
wood, which had been fastened to the rock 
with large iron bolts, as a security to the 
dam, were wrenched from their fastenings, 
and carried down the Clyde as far as Both- 
well-haugh, where they were driven ashore. 
The neat wooden bridge erected last sum- 
mer by the Marquis of Douglas and Clydes- 
dale over the Avon, opposite to Chatelhe- 
rault and Cadzaw Castle, was also swept 
away by the overwhelming torrent; its span 
was about 120 feet, and was expressly 
erected for the purpose of preserving a com- 
munication betwixt the different parts of 
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his Lordship’s extensive and romantic parks 
and stately oaks, so frequently visited by 
travellers, on account of the beautiful 
scenery. The’low grounds near the Clyde, 
which had been tilled and planted with 
wheat, have also suffered materially, as in 
some places the water was nearly as rapid 
on them as within the usual limits of the 
river. 
Langholm, Dec. 30. 

Much alarm was excited here on Satur- 
day night last, by the rapid rising of the ri- 
ver Esk, owing to the sudden thaw of snow. 
The banks which had been its boundary for 
100 years past, were overflowed, and the 
deluge swept away great quantities of po- 
tatoes, turnips, &c. which had been piled 
up in fields adjoining the river, in the dis- 
tricts of Eskdale and Eskdalemuir. At 
Langholm, where the Esk and Wauchope 
join, many of the inhabitants were obliged 
to escape by back-dvors, windows, &c. ; and 
at Melltown, about a quarter of a mile far- 
ther up, they were likewise obliged to de- 
sert their houses. The inundation swept 
away a number of small bridges; and a- 
mongst others a handsome wooden one, 
lately thrown across the Esk at Broomhoim, 
by George Maxwell, Esq. of that place. 
Fortunately no lives were lost. 

On Sunday 29th Dee. last, the Tweed 
being very much swollen by the heavy rains 
and sudden thaw which had taken place, 
thirty-seven yearling sheep, belonging to 
Mr Thomas Gilchrist, of Gainslaw farm, 
within the liberties of Berwick, which were 
feeding in a turnip field adjoining that ri. 
ver, were swept off by the current, and all 
drowned. There has not been such a flood in 
the Tweed for five years past.—Kelso Mail. 

The river Eden rose, on Saturday Dee. 
28th, to a height unprecedented in the me- 
mory of the oldest inhabitant of Appleby. 
The damage to the lands within its reach is 
immense: it ran like a torrent through the 
Streets, carrying away with it six carts, 
which were standing in the coal-market, to 
the distance of three miles. Several hun- 
dreds of feet of wood were seen floating 
down {the river, consisting of planks and 
trees torn up by the roots. Had it happen- 
ed at almost any other season of the year, 
the damage would have been incalculable, 
Kvery hour brings fresh accounts of horses, 
swine, sheep, &c. drowned—the same day, 
great damage was done by the flood in the 
neighbourhood of Dalston.—The Caldew 
broke sundry yards of the bank at Dalston- 
green, and carried away about 30 or 40 
yards of the carriage road between Dalston 
and Hawkesdale. The damage is estima- 
ted at about £.50. Mr Hebson, manufac. 
turer at Dalston, is the principal sufferer 
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by whom the bank was elevated to a suffi- 
cient height ; and very fortunate it was so, 
for if that had not been the case, tenfold 
damage would have been sustained.——Car- 
lisle Journal. 


The following account of a violent hurri- 
cane in the highlands of Perthshire, has al- 
so been delayed for want of room :— 


Amualrie, Dec. 3. 1816. 

Upon the 28th ultimo, about two o'clock 
Pp. M. we had here and in the neighbour- 
hood the most violent wind that the oldest 
person in this country remembers. It con- 
tinued incessantly till about half-past five 
o’clock in the evening, when it began to a- 
bate. By that time several hundred old 
tress were torn from their roots; others 
gave way in the middle. Stacks of corn 
were blown down, and the corn and flax in 
the fields were carried to an immense dis- 
tance, and a good deal never recovered. 
There is a part of our church demolished ; 
_ many houses have been left unroofed, and 
some fell. During the storm, the wa- 
ter in Loch Fraochie rose like showers of 
snow and hail. Horses with loaded carts 
were here and there overturned. Such was 
the violence of the wind, that persons in the 
house were terrified to venture out, and those 
who were out were afraid to enter. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


Office. bearers of the Linlithgow and Stir- 
lingshire Hunt for 1817. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Hopetoun to be 
Preses. 


Council—The Honourable George Aber- 
cromby of Tullibody, John J. Hope John- 
ston, Esq. younger, of Annandale. 

J. Boyd, T'reasurer and Secretary. 

At the anniversary meeting of the New 
Club, on the Ist Feb. they voted a piece of 
plate, value 100 guineas, to their Secretary, 
William Hagart, Esq. as a mark of their 
approbation of his conduct, and their esteem 
and regard for him. 

Lionel Thomas Berguer, Esq. has been 
elected one of the Presidents of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, in the room 
of William Walker, Esq. M.D. resigned. 

Mr Thomas Meek, writer in Glasgow, 
has been appointed by the Court of Session 
to be interim Commissary Clerk of the Com- 
missariat of Glasgow. 

The University of St Andrew’s, at their 
ordinary meeting, held on the Ist February, 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
on the Reverend George Burns, minister of 
the Scotch — St John’s, New Bruns- 
wick. 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of Rothes has 
been pleased to present the Reverend J. M. 
Cunnynghame, A. M. minister of Newtyle, 
to the church and parish of Kinglassie, in 
the Presbytery of Kirkaldy, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. James Reid. 

The Right Hon. the Ear! of Aboyne has 
nominated and appointed Mr Burgess, as- 
sistant and successor to the Rev. George 
Brown, minister of Glenmuick, Presbytery 
of Kincardine O’ Neil. 

The Right Hon. Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton has appointed Mr John Russell, preacher 
of the gospel, to be assistant and successor 
to the Rev. James Craig, minister of Dal- 
serf. 

Sir James Colquhoun, Bart. has been 
pleased to present the Rev. Peter Proud- 
foot to the church and parish of Arrochar, 
vacant by the death of the Reverend Mr 
Gillespie. 

Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, 
Esq. of Logie Iphinstone, has been plea- 
sed to present Mr Henry Simson, preacher 
of the gospel, to the church and parish cha- 
pel of Garioch, in the Presbytery of Garioch, 
county of Aberdeen, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Dr Alexander Smith, 

James Moray, Esq. of Abercairney, has 
presented the Rev. Alexander Maxtone, 
preacher of the gospel, to the church and 
parish of Fowlis Wester, vacant by the 
death of the Reverend John Murray of Ard- 
beany. 

On Monday the 9th Dee. Mr George H. 
Brand, preacher of the gospel, was unani- 
mously elected minister of the Chapel of 
Kase, Dunfermline, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. David Murray, presented 
to the second charge of Dysart. 

On Monday, the 13th January, the Relief 
Congregation of Newlands gave an unani- 
mous call to Mr Arch. M'‘Intyre, preacher 
of the gospel. 

On the 15th Jan. the Associate Congrega- 
tion of Auchterarder, vacant by the death 
of the late Reverend Robert Imrie, gave a 
most harmonious call to Mr Wm. Pringle, 
preacher of the Gospel, under the inspec- 
tion of the Burgher Associate Synod. 


(From the London Gazette. ) 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ayrshire has 
appointed the following noblemen and gen- 
tlemen Deputy Lieutenants in the county 
of Ayr:— 

The Marquis of Bute, the Hon. P. J. H. 
Stuart, and Arch. Moore, Esq. 

Jan. 13. George William Chad, Esq. to 
be Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at 
the Court of the Netherlands. 

14, His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 

gent, 
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gent, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, tuking into consideratign the bigh- 
ly distinguished services rendered by Sir 
David Ochterlony, Baronet, a Major-Gene- 
yal in the army, in the East Indies, and 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honour- 
able Military Order of the Bath, on divers 
important occasions, during a period of 
thirty-nine years, has been pleased to give 
and grant his Majesty’s Roya! licence and 
permission, that he the said Sir D. Ochter- 
lony, and his deseendants, may bear to the 
armorial ensigns of Ochterlony the honour- 
able augmentations following, viz.—** On 
an embattled chief two banners in saltire, 
the one of the Mahratta States, inscribed 
Delhi, the other of the State of Nepaul, in- 
seribed Nepaul, the staves broken and en- 
circled by a wreath of laurel,” with this 
motto to the arms, viz.-—"* Prudentia et 
Animo ;” and the crest of honourable aug- 
mentation following, viz.—** Out of an eas- 
tern crown, inscribed Nepaul, an arm ise 
suant, the hand grasping a baton of com- 
mand entwined by the olive branch.” 

Feb. 1. Jobn Barrow, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul in the provinces of Biscay 
and Guipuscoa. 

3. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to express bis ap- 
probation of the residence of M. Hugot, his 
Most Christian Majesty’s Consul at Glas- 
gow, being transferred to Edinburgh. 


BIRTHS. 


Dee. 9. In London, the Lady of John 
Craufurd, Esq. of Auchinames, a son and 
heir, and shortly afterwards of a still born 
son. 

— The Marchioness of Sligo, a daughter. 

— At Portobello, Lady Elibank, a son. 

15, At Newbattle Abbey, the Marchio- , 
ness of Lothian, a son, 

29. At Barrhead, the wife of a poor man, 
a nailer, was safely delivered of three fine 
boys, who, with the mother, are doing well, 
—Not 15 months ago she was delivered of 
twin boys, making five sons in less than 
fifteen months. 

30. At the Grove, Mitcham, the Lady of 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. a daughter. 

Jan 1. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Wm. 
Stothert, Esq. of Cargen, a son and heir. 

11. The Lady of J. N. Macleod, Esq. of 
twin daughters, 

— In London, the Lady of the Hon. J. 
T. Leslie Melville, a son. : 

15. At Clova, Lady Niven Lumsden, a 
daughter. 

— At New Saughton House, the Lady of 

James Watson, Esq. of Saughton, a son. 


_ Appointments, Births, and Marriages. 


17. At Charleton, the Lady of John An- 
struther Thomson, Esq. a daughter. 

26. At Salton Hall, Lady Eleanor Bal- 
four, a daughter. 

— At Holybush Cottage, the Lady of A. 
Hunter, Esq. of Bonytoun, a daughter. 

29. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cumberland, a still-born daughter. 

Feb. 1. The Lady of John L. Campbell, 
Esq. of Achalader, a son. 

— Mrs Ferrier, of Belleside, a daughter. 

2. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Major 
James Lee, late of the 92d regiment, a son. 

4. At Valenciennes, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Macgregor, 88th regiment, a daughter. 

6. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Geo. Mac- 
pherson Grant, Esq. M. P. a daughter. — 

11. ln Shandwick Place, the Lady of Ge- 
neral Francis Dundas, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 9. At Langley Park, Capt. Thomas 
Ramsay, second son of the late Sir Alexan- 
der Ramsay, of Balmain, Bart. to Jane, 
daughter of the late Patrick Cruickshank, 
Esq. of Stracathro. 

Dec. 9. At Howick Castle, Mr Lambton, 
to Lady Louisa Grey, one of the daughters 
of Earl Grey. ' 

12. At Bvoadwater Church, Sussex, Ed- 
ward Payne, Esq. of Broadwater, to Mrs 
Inglis Hamilton, relict of Col. Inglis Ha- 
milton, of the Royal Scotch Greys. 

17. At Edinburgh, Anthony Maxtone of 


Cultoquhey, Esq. to Miss Alexina 


second daughter of the late John Graeme, 


19. At Pittodrie, Alexander Forbes Tr- 
vine, Esq. of Schivas, to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the late James Hamilton, Esq. Edin- 
burgh. 

Jan. 9. At Strone, Capt. William Came- 
ron, 79th regiment, to’ Miss Jean Cameron, 
daughter to Captain Donald Cameron of 
Strone. 

13. At Broedfield, Wm. Macknight Craw- 
ford, Esq. of Ratho, to Jane, second daugh- 
ar - the late John Crawford, Esq. of Broad- 

— At the house of Lieut.-Col. Farquhar, 


of Gillmillscroft, Ayr, Dr Ashburner, of © 


Fitzroy Square, London, to Miss Farquhar 


Gray, only daughter of John Farquhar 
Gray, Esq. 


eldest son of the late Lieut.-General Colin 
Campbell, to Frances Eliz. eldest daughter 
em Burgoyne, Esq. of Mark Hall, 
xX. 


21. Thomas Boswall, Esq. of Blackadder, 
county of Berwick, to Lucy Anne, eldest 
daughter of Robert Preston, Esq. of New 
Sidney Place, Bath, Say 
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Jan. 22. The Ear! of Longford, to the Lady 
Georgiana Lygon, daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Earl of Beauchamp. 


23. At Musselburgh, Major John Su- 


therland Sinclair, of the royal artillery, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of Capt. David 
Ramsay, of the royal navy. 

30. Isaac Nicholson, merchant in London; 
to Anne Grace, eldest daughter of George 
Kinnear, Esq. banker in Edinbugrh. 

Feb. 3. A. Donaldson Campbell, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Miss J. Maria Dun- 
lop, daughter of Col. Dunlop, Househill. 

6. At Delvine, Robert Smythe, Esq. of 
Methven, to Susan, eldest daughter of Sir 
Alexander Muir Mackenzie, Bart. 

11. Sir John Anstruther, of Anstruther, 
Bart. M. P. to Jessie, third daughter of Ma- 


jor-General Dewar of Gilston, 


DEATHS, 


June 26. 1816. At her brother’s house, 
London, in the bloom of youth, Janet, el- 
dest daughter of the late Reverend John 
Urquhar of Mount-Eagle, minister of Fearn, 
county of Ross. 

August 26. At sea, on his way to Britain, 
Alexander Cameron, Esq, late a Captain in 
the 79th regiment of foot, and youngest 
son of the late Ewan Cameron of Glenevis, 


Oct. 13. At Stockholm, the disbanded 
soldier Nils Oerlirberg, at nearly the age of 
117. Even in his 113th year he often 
walked a mile, and was only confined to 
bed one month before his death. . 

16. Sir James Leith, the Governor of 
Barbadoes. He was attacked on the 10th 
of October with a fever, which proved fatal 
to him on the 16th. 

Dee. 6. At the manse of Kinglassie, Fife- 


shire, the Rev. James Reid, minister of that . 


parish, at the age of 85. 
8. Elizabeth Burns, wife of Mr John 
Bishop, overseer at Polkemmet, and daugh- 


ter of the celebrated Robert Burns, and 


the subject of some of his most beautiful 
lines. 

— At the manee of Meldrum, the Rev. 
James Likly, minister of that parish, in the 


57th year of his age, and 29th of his mi- 


nistry. ° 

10. At Aberdeen, Lieut. Nicholas Pater- 
son, aged 78 years, 58 of which he served 
his Majesty in different corps. 

11. The Right Hon. Lady Catharine 
Murray, widow of the late W. J. Murray, 
Esq. of Broughton and Kelly. Her Lady- 
ship was the daughter of Alexander Stewart, 
Earl of Galloway. 


— At her house, in St Andrews, Mrs ° 


Lindesay, sen. of Feduinch. 


21. At Donaghadee, at the age of 90, Mr 
William Blain.—He was interred by the 
side of his wife, Mary, aged 93, with whom 
he had lived in the utmost matrimonial 


comfort for 65 years, and whose death he © 


only survived two weeks. 

23. At Newton, in the 88th year of his 
age, Robert Hope, Esq. the most extensive 
farmer in the south of Scotland. His loss 
will long be severely felt by a numerous list 
of relations and friends. His door was ever 
open for the poor to. enter the hospitable 
mansion, and his hand always. ready to re- 
lieve their wants. His heart melted at the 
tale of woe, and his fay was always open 
to relieve distress. 

24. At Rossie Castle, . ‘in the county of 
Forfar, Hercules Ross, Esq. of Rossie, in 
the 71st year of his age. 

25. At her house in Abercromby Place, 
the Right Hon. Mary Hallyburton, Couns 
tess Dowager of Aboyne, widow of the late 
Charles Hallyburton, Eari of Aboyne, and 
daughter of James Earl of Morton, in the 
80th year of her age. 

28. At Callumkill, island of Islay, Capt. 
Godfrey Macniel. 

30. At her house in Hart Street, Mrs 
Clunes, relict of Lieut.-Colonel Clunes of 
Crakaig. 

. $1. At Burnturck, Alexander Low, Esq. 
late of Annfield. . 

Jan. 1. At Berlin, the celebrated chemist 
Klaproth, in the 7Ist year of his age. . 

2. At Foveran-House, Andrew Robert-. 

son, Esq. of Foveran, aged 86. 
_ 3. At Aird House, in Teanefilen, in the 
parish of Gairloch, at the advanced age of 
96 years, justly and sincerely regretted by 
ail her friends and acquaintances, Mrs Li- 
lias Mackenzie, widow of the late William 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Gruinard. 

4. At Farleyer, Robert Menzies, Esq. 

10. At West Ham, George Anderson, 


‘Esq. merchant in London, third son of the 


late Dr James Anderson, author of many 
valuable works. 

— At St Andrew’s, the Rev. Dr Roberts 
son, Professor of Oriental Languages. 

— At Bo'ness, in the 87th year-of his 
age, John Burns, Esq. many years Surveyor 
of his Majesty’s Customs there. 

— At Kelty Castle, in the 67th year of 
her age, Mrs ‘Ruphemia Aytoun, widow of 
the late Dr John Drummond, of Kelty, and 
sister of the late General Aytoun, of Inch. 
darnie. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr Moss, after a 
lingering disease of nearly three years du- 
ration, the pains of which he bore with ex. 
emplary fortitude. Mr Moss was long the 
great dramatic favourite of the Edinburgh 
public, and many still recollect the excel- 
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lence with which he pourtrayed Lingo, and 
many characters of the same stamp. 

Jan. 12. At Stranraer, the Rev. J. Cowan, 
minister of the Reformed Presbyterian con- 
gregation at that place, in the 40th year of 
his age, and 13th of his ministry. 

13. At North Shields, the Rev. Walter 
Knox, aged 49, many years pastor of the 
Scotch chureh i in that place.® 

— At Oban, Mrs Flora Mactavish, young: 
est daughter of the late Lachlan Mactavish, 
Esq. of Dunardry, and wife of Donald Mac- 
lean, Esq. M. D. Dunstaffnage. 

14. At Clifton, Lady Miller, widow of 
the late Sir Thos. Miller of Glenlce, Bart. 

15. At Dundee, Charles Craig, weaver, 
at the advanced age of 108. This man was 
born in the old Castle of Newtyle, where 
his father was a gardener, in 1709; lived 
in that parish about eight years ; removed 
to Glammis, where he spent about sixty 
years of his life, and has lived in Dundee a- 
bove forty years. Charles Craig was of ra- 
ther small stature, well made, neat in his 
person, and sober and industrious in his ha- 
bits. He enjoyed general good health to 
within two or three days of his decease. 

— At her house, Newington, Mrs Wil- 
jiamson, relict of Captain John Williamson, 
late of the 26th regiment. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Susanna Camp- 
bell, relict of Lieut.-Col. Alexander Macdo- 
nald, of Kinleochmoidart. 

17. In the 70th year of his age, Benjamin 
Barton, Esq. Commissary Clerk, Glasgow. 

18. At Newton, Mearns, the Rev. An- 
drew Thomson, in the 64th year of his age, 
and 42d of his ministry. 

19. At Garthamlock, John Harvey, Esq. 
of Garthamlock, in the 69th year of his age. 
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19. At Forfar, suddenly, and deeply !a- 
mented, the Rev. John Bruce, minister of 
that parish, in the 59th year of his age, and 
35th of his ministry. 

20. At Edinburgh, General ‘Drummond, 
of Strathallan. 

— The Rev. Alexander Hunter, minis- 
ter of Herriot. . 

22. At the manse of Alyth, much lament- 
ed, the Rev. Colin Symers of Kassie, minis- 
ter of the gospel at Alyth, in the 74th year 
of his age, and 44th of his ministry. 

23. At Stirling, most deeply and deser- 
vedly regretted, the Rev. Dr James Som- 
merville, for many years senior minister of 
that town. 

26. At his house, Hermitage Place, Stock- 
bridge, Dr Alexander Vorbes. 

27. At Annfield, near Newhaven, Charles 
Hamilton, Esq. jun. of Fairholm, in his 18th 
year. 

28. At his house, Aberdeen, Lieut.- Col. 
Finlayson. 

— At Paisley, the Rev. James Smith, se- 
cond minister of the Abbey Parish, in the 
ASth year of his age, and ‘19th of his mi- 
nistry. 

29. At Paris, Capt. Francis Wemyss, R.N. 

31. At Long Ashton, near Bristol, the 
Rev. George Campbell, minister of the uni- 
ted parishes of Ardchattan and Muckairn, 
in the county of Argyll. 

Keb. 1. At Peebles, Mr William Brunton, 
in the 93d year of his age, 56 years Surveyot 
of Taxes for that county. He lived respect 
ed, and died lamented by all who knew him. 

2. At Seagrove, near Leith, Dame | Jane 
Hunter Blair, widow of the late Sir James 


emg Blair, of Dunskey and Robertland, 
art. 


Prices of Stocks. Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang:s 
¥ Bank lodia 3 per cent. London. 
Stock. Stock. _|_Consols. “1617. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. [Peane 
Jan. 21. | 2234 1934 
Jan. 27.} 60.115] 32 721.16 33) 60 75 
‘ke Feb. 3.| 58 115] 26 66 | 14 31] 58 73 
11.|°55 112 | 26 Gl | 14 311 58 73 
17.| 56 115] 26 55 | 14 31] 67 73 
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Edinburgh Market, per peck. 
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Barley Meal. 1817. | Wheat.) B: 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &e. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1817, in 


the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Barom.\Thermom. | Rain. |W eather. 
MTN. I. P. 
29.61} 42 | 54 | 0.05 | Snow 
29.6 | 34145 | —— | Clear 
29.71) 40 | 47 | 
29.6 | 40 | 52 | 0.06 | Rain 
29.6 | 38 | 48 | 0.05 | Snow 
29.4 |} 32 | 45 } 0.02 | Showers 
29.15) 36 | 40] 0.1 Snow 
29.15} $2 |} 41] 012 
29.3 | 36 | 42 | ——- | Clear 
29.3 | 32 | 42) 0.03 |} Snow 
29.4 34/40] | Clear 
29.7 | 33 | 45 
30.2 | 32 | 50} 0.05 | Showers 
$0. $8 51 | | -— 
29.9 | 40 | 50 | —— | Clear 
30. 42 | 53 | = 
$0.75 | 43: | 52 | 
$0.25 | 44 1 SL | | 
$0.25| 40 148 | | —— 
$0.4 | 40 | 50 | oes | — 
$0.15] 40 |} 50 | — | 
29.9 | 32145 | 0.06 | Snow 
30.14] 28 | 33 | ma | Clear * 
30.1 | 30 | 41 | —— | Cloudy 
29.95| 40 | 47 | —— | Clear 
29.8 | 40 145 | 0.02 | Showers 


April 4. Good Friday. 
25, Princess Mary born, (1776.) 


High Water at Leith for 


APRIL. 
Days. | Morn. 

H. M. 
Tu. 1] 1 «47 
W. 2) 2 29 
Th. 3] 3 104. 
Fr. 4] 3 51 
Sa. §] 4 33 
Su. 6G] 5 17 
M. 7/6 5 
Tu. 7 4 
W. 91 8 2 
Th. 10] 9 57 
Fr. 11 12 
Sa. 12412 
Su. 13}12 43 
M. 
vu. 1 32 
W. 2 4 
Th. 17} 2 82 
Fr. 18] 3 
Sa. 19] 3 380 
Su. 20} 4 $8 
M. 21 | 4. 37 
Tu. 22} 5 18 
W. 23; 6 8 
Th. 24) 7 17 
Fr. 25| 8 43 
Sa. 26110 6 
Su. 27/11 10 
M. 6 
Tu. 29/12 56 
W. 30; 1 #18 

— 


Even. 

M. 
Fe] 
50 
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MOON’s PHASES 
For Aprit 1817. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. — 
Full Moon, 1. il 0 ‘even. 
Last Quart. 8 3 17 afters. 
New Moon, 16. 2 16 aftern. 


3 8 afterp. 


First Quart. 24. 


1817. a 
Feb. 26 
27 
28 
Mar. l 
2 4 
4 
6 
7 j 
| 
10 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 a 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 29.91 $2 44 Clear 
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property, will be amply repaid by the ings, will be comparatively of small 
increased value of the ground when it value: towards the Lawn-Market it 
is laid out in buildings, as now pro- consists of the old houses at Brodie’s 
posed. | . Close, and on the north side of the 
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